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methods of food processing and improved distribution 
have brought about this amazing progfess. Today, every 
item on your shopping list is brought to your 
neighbourhood market by truck ...from the farm and 
the cannery, .. from the meat packers and the seaport. 
Fast, efficient and economical, trucks play a 
vital part in today’s better living. 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


~ Listen for howls against booming Jap trade 
 Top-heavy tolls may cut Seaway traffic 
You'll save $300 on homemade color TV sets 


LISTEN FOR LOUDER HOWLS from Canadian producers over Japan's 
booming exports to Canada. They sent us $60 million last year 
(everything from canned salmon and textiles to totem poles) and sales 
are still leaping ahead. It’s a headache for federal trade and commerce 
officials who are being bombarded with protests from Canadian 
manufacturers. The government’s answer: Japan is buying from us too— 
$128 million last year. Every morning one million Japanese children 

get government-paid breakfasts with bread made from Canadian wheat. 


MONEY-SAVING COUPONS that you get with some soap and food 
purchases aren’t going over with some housewives. Two thousand Toronto 
members of the Canadian Association of Consumers are saving up 

their coupons and will ship them back to manufacturers next fall with 

the demand: “Give us price cuts instead.” 


PREVIEWING TV: Homemade color’s coming to Canada. RCA Victor 1s 
all ready to convert its Prescott, Ont., plant to the manufacture of color 
IV sets and will start turning them out at the first hint from CBC that 

it’s ready for color too. Canadians near the U. S. border now tune in 

color on imported sets on which they pay up to $300 tax. You'll save that 
on the homemade product Weatherman Percy Saltzman of 

labloid may not take the job he’s been offered as emcee of CBC's big 

new magazine show. He’s worried about what all the extra work 

will do to his health. 


THE BOOM PREDICTED for the St. Lawrence Seaway may turn out 

to be a bust if tolls now visualized go into effect. By statute, Seaway costs 
must be written off in 50 years. That would mean an average toll of 

a dollar a ton on cargo. Iron ore and grain, expected to make up half 

of Seaway traffic, couldn't stand it. To avert such a “Suez crisis” on the 
St. Lawrence, shipowners planning to use the waterway have formed 

a users’ committee similar to the Suez organization. 


PREVIEWING THE HOME: Kitchens that do everything but think are 
on the drawing boards. A new cupboard washes, dries and stores your 
dishes. A portable kitchen can be plugged into any electrical outlet. 

A laundro-closet washes and dries your clothes, and you can leave them 
hanging there. A mobile floor cleaner scrubs, rinses and dries your floor, 
then scoots back into its own niche in the wall to refill with detergent 

and recharge batteries. A freezer-cooker stores fourteen kinds of packaged 
food, then shifts those pre-selected by the housewife to an electronic 

oven in time for dinner. 


MEN MAY SOON WEAR SUITS on hot days to stay cool. 

A Syracuse firm is experimenting with “Thermoelectric” clothing air-con- 
ditioned by a portable unit that fits in your hip pocket. Gals are going 
back to nature with Shetland sweaters — relics of the early Forties when 
they appeared on college campuses as “sloppy Joes.” 


PREVIEWING INVENTIONS: They're going to package you in your car 
like a light bulb in excelsior so you'll survive head-on crashes at 50 mph 

A prototype vehicle has already been built and tested . . . Doors made 

of air will be used at New York’s new international airport. Designs call 
for a 100-foot-wide curtain of heated air instead of conventional 

entrance doors .. . A card-dealing machine whips out cards faster than 

the eye can see, but never cheats. 


PREVIEWING WEATHER: Keep your umbrella handy. Long-range 
forecast by Weather Engineering Corporation of Canada predicts a warm 
second half of June on prairies, cooler in Maritimes, average 

in the rest of Canada, but with rain and storms across the country. 
Regional outlooks: Southern B. C. — warm to June 22, showers on June 22 
week end, cool during last week; Prairies storm threats between 

June 17-20 and June 25-27; Ontario and Quebec storms during week 
of June 17 and threatening the next week, warm from June 22-25; 
Maritimes — cool with some rain from June 17, warmer in last week. 
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WATCH F FAME FOR BOB GOULET / A ROCKIES SAGA 
OR NEW TRICK ON TV / A SOFT-DRINK WAR 


Bob Goulet 


Prof. Currie 


MEN TO WATCH: Robert Goulet, 
CBC's fastest-rising and most-sought 
singing star. He’s turned down a seven- 
year contract with Warner Bros., star- 
red in Toronto's Spring Thaw, will sing 
lead in Pajama Game at Vancouver's 
Theatre Under the Stars and is being 
chased for a couple of other musicals 

Prof. B. W. Currie, who heads a 
new institute On upper atmosphere at 
University of Saskatchewan and_ is 
tackling such mysteries as why your TV 
and radio go haywire 


FILM TO WATCH: Campbell's King- 
dom, J. Arthur Rank’s story of a dying 
Briton who, with nothing to lose, goes 
to the Canadian Rockies to search fot 
oil. Rank’s executives spent weeks in 
the Rockies seeking a location, but it 
was filmed in Italy’s Dolomites for bud- 
get reasons. Michael Craig and Stanley 
Maxted are Canadians in the cast 


TV TO WATCH: They're going to build 
a geodesic dome (used in Arctic radar 
installations) right on the set of June 
18 Explorations. Architect Buckminster 
Fuller will explain how it’s done and 
how it works ... Here and There (June 
26) will retell the Stratford Festival 
story, with Douglas Rain reading from 
Shakespeare. 


BOOK TO WATCH: Faddists on Ca 
nadiana, as well as scholars, can get 
ready for a treat (1958). It’s the His- 
torical Atlas of Canada by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. !t will tell with maps 
the story of Confederation, opening the 
west, Arctic exploration, It will replace 
L. J. Burpee’s book, now out of print 
and outdated. Top editor: Dr. D. G. G 
Kerr, Mount Allison University 


TRENDS TO WATCH: Give-aways as 
weapons in the soft-drink war are being 
planned by Pepsi-Cola Fifty-one 
premiums will be offered in exchange 
for bottle caps, everything from pens 
(40 caps) to bicycles (5,200). The cam 
paign will start in Montreal and, if it 
hurts rival Coca-Cola, it will spread 
across Canada and the U.S Plug-in 
TV for your car may be seen this sum 
mer. Converters ($70) will plug in your 
lighter socket and convert direct current 
to alternating current for your set 


WAR AHEAD cas ana power gird for a battle 


AS CANADA’S “BIG INCH” inches 
eastward gas and electric interests are 
preparing for a bitter fight for money 
you spend on everything from heating 
to refrigeration. At stake: $20 billion a 
year in Ontario alone 

For a quarter century electric power 
and appliance companies have had 
things their own way. Not now. Gas is 
spoiling for a fight. 


“ In Winnipeg, where the Trans-Can- 
ada pipeline will deliver gas by Septem- 
ber, torn-up streets and billboard ads 
herald the battle. A hundred miles of 
new pipeline will put gas in 12,000 
more homes this year (18,000 are now 
getting it from manufactured sources 

they'll be converted to the pipeline) 
Gas will cut into coal, fuel oil and cen- 
tral heat and be cheaper than any ex- 


cept coal. Next it will battle electricity 
in the appliance field 


“ In Toronto, which has gas from the 
U.S., the battle has already started 
Consumers’ Gas Co. raised deliveries 74 
percent last year and the number of 
water-heating units in use from 4,000 
to 30,000. 


~“ In B.C., electric-range sales dropped 
20 percent while gas-range sales went 
up 60 percent 

The electrical industry knows it’s in 
a fight, and is spending $200,000 this 
year telling the public how good it is 
It has to. A Kentucky power executive 
recently told west-coast power produc 
ers: “A unified gas industry faces you 
A unified electrical front is essential.” 


TV OUT 100K No nagging, more mood in commercials 


TV SPONSORS are going to throw 
away their sledge-hammers and woo 
you with soft words and music. You'll 
near fewer nagging commercials drum 
med out by crisp-voiced announcers, 
and more dulcet-toned messages against 
a backdrop of mood music and diapha- 
nous dancing girls. 

The switch is inspired by studies 
made by Canadian Facts Ltd., a firm 
that tests public reaction to all kinds of 
advertising. Canadian Facts have estab- 
lished what many a listener could have 
told the sponsors long ago. Slam-bang 
commercials—cailed “the hard sell” 
irritate audiences to the extent they'll 
sometimes turn to a rival product 
Also coming in: Stars who deliver the 
commercials themselves. Thus, when 
Juliette finishes a song, she'll warble a 
few extra words for the sponsor; and 
while the smoke’s still curling from 
Matt Dillon’s gun he'll give you a man- 
to-man talk about the product that hires 
it. This is because they've found that 
when the cameras turn from the star 


to a commercial announcer dad goes to 
the kitchen for a beer while the kids 
raid the cookie jar. Also housewives, 
instead of glamour girls, will tell you 
which frig to buy and soap to use in 
['V ads—for the sake of greater credi 
bility 

Going out: The long, long shows. Spon 
sors insist on up to a dozen commer 
cials when they foot the bill for ninety 
minute spectaculars; surveys show it 
just makes people mad. The answer 
shorter shows and fewer commercials. 


Juliette: She'll sing for the sponsor too. 
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BACKSTAG 


Sure, the political campaigns were important — but 


did they have to be the colossal bores they were? 


ONE ITEM IN MR. ST. LAURENT'S 

favorite speech, the one he has used 

stle stops ever since 1949, extols 

I Canadian constitutional structure 

the finest in the world. (*What- 

er we may think of the government 

that happens to be in office, we can all 

igree that the Canadian system of gov 

rnment is the best ever devised for free 
men and women. ) 

Without presuming to challenge these 
uperlatives, a tired political reporter 
dressing his wounds after the recent 
impaign might add one small foot 
note. Our system tor a government once 
elected may indeed be the world’s best 
but our system for getting it elected 
the Canadian political campaign, which 

essentially the same in all parties 
must surely be among the world’s worst 
It is a combination of British and 
American models that preserves the 
drawbacks of both and the virtues of 
neither 

The American campaign Is a manu- 
factured product. A package. It has no 
more spontaneity than a singing com- 
mercial. All its effects are calculated 
and most of its principals are hired, 
from the platoons of beautiful girls to 
the circus elephants 

But if the American campaign 1s 
commercial it is professional too. Its 
eye-catching devices do catch the eye, 
its sounding brass can be heard. How 
ever distasteful it may be to the unin 
doctrinated foreigner, it has an awe- 
some efficiency about it. 


British campaigns by comparison are 
homespun, amateurish affairs. No big- 
name entertainers beguile the waiting 
crowds, no Powers models hand out 
buttons. Arrangements for the big meet- 
ing are often in-the hands of agitated 
ladies who look like, and probably are 
the pillars of the local missionary so 
ciety 

Where the British excel is in bringing 
the statesman into contact—real intel- 
lectual contact, not the fake intimacy of 
a hand-shaking exercise—with the rank 
and file of voters 

At all but the largest meetings it 1s 
standard practice to have a question 
period after the main speaker's address 
A few of the questioners are ordinary 
citizens, genuinely seeking information, 
but mostly they are trained squads sent 
out by the opposing party to aim well- 
loaded queries at the speaker's most 
vulnerable spots. It is the test of a good 
political trooper to meet these assaults 
unruffled, with an even temper and a 
ready tongue 

One result is that British elections do 
not suffer, as ours do, from a shortage 
of intelligible issues. Another is that 
British political meetings are more fun 
than a picnic. 


wee 


Fun is the last word anyone would 
associate with a campaign in Canada 
Political rallies in this country are 
among the grimmer forms of public 
service, like jury duty. Most people 
evade them: those who do turn up evi- 
dently feel they are carrying out an 
obligation of citizenship 

They are, too. They begin by waiting 
anywhere from thirty to sixty minutes 
past the advertised starting time for 
the program to commence. A Canadian 
political cavalcade begins right after 
breakfast to run behind schedule; by 
noon is three quarters of an hour late, 
catches up a little by bolting its lunch 
but seldom, at any hour, is actually on 
time. Meanwhile the local party com- 
mittee, anxious lest the visiting VIPs 
should arrive before the throng has as- 
sembled, tries to get people out well 
ahead of the agreed hour 


The content of the program varies, like 
a restaurant menu, with the hour of day. 
Before lunch it will be a hand-shaking, 
head-patting, weather-appraising visit, 
the speeches no more than casual chats. 
Both the major party leaders are at 
their best in these small meetings, espe- 
cially “Uncle Louis” St. Laurent. 

By mid-afternoon the ritual has stiff- 
ened a little. If the public is lucky there 
will still be no text for the main speech, 
but the general tone is more ponderous 
The local candidate is liable to speak 
first, with the drone of a vacuum 


election 
CAMPAIGNS 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


cleane! there are also addresses of 
welcome and votes of thanks. 

With evening the last faint traces of 
frivolity disappear. Politics must now be 
treated as the deadly serious business it 
is. Now we hear not only from the local 
candidate, but also from the local cabi- 
net minister and (if his party is right) 
the local premier. All these gentlemen 
begin by assuring us, at considerable 
length, that their remarks will be brief, 
but few are 

Now too, if ever, comes the prepared 
text for the party leader. Sometimes, 
especially in the case of opposition 
party leaders who are short of hired 
help, the speech will have been written 
or at least rewritten by the chief him- 
self. Sometimes it will have been written 
for him, perhaps during intervals while 
he is out head-patting on village greens 

these scrolls are likely to contain 
phrases that trip the speaker's tongue, 
and occasionally even words he cannot 
pronounce. 

They are a millstone around his neck 
No matter how inappropriate he may 
think them (and they often read like an 
anthology of the Canada Year Book) 
he must always bear in mind that they 
have been given to the Press hours be- 
fore, and may now be already on the 
nation’s front pages 

Sometimes he throws them away any- 
way. On at least two occasions Mr. St. 
Laurent looked at his audience. rightly 
judged that they had heard all they 


wanted to hear, and abandoned his 
script in the middle, leaving it to the 
newspapers to fret about having printed 
a few statements that never got stated. 


All four leaders are vastly more effec- 
tive, of course, with no scripts at all. 
Mr. St. Laurent doesn’t even need a 
speech—his 1949 one, like a good tweed 
jacket, seems to become him even better 
the older it grows. Its points are simple 
(1. Canada is a great country; 2. Cana- 
dians must all work together to make it 
an even better one). But it serves ad- 
mirably the most important purpose of 
an election campaign, which is to let 
the voters get a look at their would-be 
leaders in the flesh. 

Nobody would deny that this is a use- 
ful purpose. The question is whether it 
is best achieved by the conventional 
political campaign. The present routine 
has two serious defects. 

For one thing, it’s a man-killer. Lib- 
erals were more careful of their leader's 
health than the Conservatives were of 
John Diefenbaker’s, but even the Liberal 
schedule was pretty formidable for a 
man of seventy-five. The Conservatives 
laid out an itinerary that might have 
been planned by an infantry comman- 
der for troops at the end of basic train- 
ing. It would have been no surprise to 
their retinue of reporters had either of 
the major party leaders collapsed in the 
home stretch. 

That could be cured by a little mod- 
eration, and a firmer hand with local 
candidates who want the leader to speak 
in their ridings come what may. The 
other flaw is deeper 


With the obsolete routines now in use, 
each party is caught in a dilemma. If 
its meetings are pleasant and enjoyable, 
like the head-patting occasions on the 
village green, they are totally devoid of 
any intellectual content. If on the other 
hand they try to deal with serious 
issues. they become a stifling bore. 

This is a problem for all four parties, 
and they probably have four years in 
which to solve it. Maybe they could 
work at it together, as they do in plan- 
ning free-time broadcasts. It is, after all, 
the common concern of all politicians 
to stop boring voters into a coma. If 
they really tried, they might even make 
politics fun again. > 
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BACKSTAGE 


Will a new regime send the city 


WOULD THE DEFEAT of Mayor 
Jean Drapeau’s reform party in Mont- 
real elections next October (see page 
15) restore the glitter to Montreal night 
life? Not likely. Its not the same city 
Drapeau took over three years ago 
The style of living has changed 

When Police Director J. Albert Lang- 
lois, bounced from office after Mr. Jus- 
tice Caron’s commission found he had 
“knowingly tolerated vice.” was recent- 
ly reinstated, boulevardiers nodded and 


Chief Langlois found a new Montreal. 


Backstage WITH CAR DRIVERS / How can we halt the carnage on the highways? 


CANADA’S TEN PROVINCES are 
fumbling in a dozen different ways for 
a solution to one of the country’s grav- 
est problems: how to make car driving 
safer. The cost in lives and dollars of 
highway and traffic accidents has be- 
come astronomical 

Last year there were 400,00" car ac- 
cidents in Canada; 217,694 involved 
damages of more than $100, and 3,183 
people died. In the first three months 
this year there were 100,000 accidents 
and 544 deaths (the peak driving season 
is still ahead). 

City courts have been unable to keep 
up with traffic cases (Edmonton reports 
it is thousands behind). Judges and 
magistrates are levying heavier fines and 
more jail terms. Car-insurance rates are 
up seven percent this year in Canada 
(it's 30 percent if you've had an acci- 
dent), and they'll go higher next year. 

What should be done to halt the car- 
nage? 

Should incompetent drivers be brand- 
ed as such with special license plates? 


Backstage witH 


WHILE MEDICAL SCIENTISTS have 
been throwing knockout punches at 
TB. polio and even cancer, another 
troublesome and sometimes tragic dis- 
ease has them momentarily licked. It's 
infectious hepatitis. which came sud- 
denly into public notice as the reported 
killer of Senator Joseph McCarthy. But 
in the past five years it has reached 
epidemic stage in several Canadian 
communities, notably Elliot Lake, ura- 
nium-mining centre where 300 were 
stricken. From 2,500 to 4,500 cases a 
year have been reported in Canada 
since 1952, but they're a small part of 
the picture — thousands aren't report- 
ed, or even diagnosed. This could be 
the worst year — current figures point 
to possibly 6,000 cases 


What is hepatitis? It's a virus and may 


IN MONTREAL 


back to good old-fashioned sin? 


winked and exchanged nostalgic grins. 
“Now for some fun!” they said. 
It hasn't been that kind of fun at all, 
for several reasons: 


“ Montreal, more than any other Ca- 
nadian city perhaps, has fallen head 
over heels for TV. Where strippers Lili 
St. Cyr and Margie and Peaches Hart 
once reigned, night-club entertainment 
is in a slump. A few expensive clubs 
still hold patrons with big-name talent, 
fine food and drink. But the average 
Montrealer stays home to applaud 
Marjolaine Hebert, Charlotte Boisjoli 
and other TV stars. 

“ A tough entertainers’ union has talk- 


ed many singers and dancers right out : 


of work. Fed up with union troubles, 
many club owners simply showed en- 
tertainers the door and kept on serving 
drinks. 

“ Downtown traffic congestion is more 
and more discouraging to a night on the 
town — celebrants wind up spending 
the night on the streets getting there. 


Should driving tests every two or five 
years be made compulsory? 

Should a points system (a point for 
each misdemeanor) lead bad drivers to 
jail? 

No two provinces can agree, but here 
are some of the things they're trying: 
British Columbia: Police, backed by 
provincial law, are suspending bad driv- 
ers’ licenses (there were 2,200 suspen- 
sions last year, ranging up to three 
years; there'll be more this year). 
Alberta: Drivers’ licenses are good tor 
five years, but cannot be automatically 
renewed. They're checked against the 
driver's record, and not renew- 
ed if he’s accident prone. 
Saskatchewan: The government is going 
ahead with legislation for compulsory 
driving tests every five years. In addi- 
tion, people reaching the ages of 21, 
50 and 75 will be automatically tested 
The government has also approved 
drunkometer tests for drivers suspected 
of drinking before they hit the road. 


Meanwhile clubs outside the city are 
doing a good business. 

“ Three years’ tight surveillance by 
Drapeau and police aide Pax Plante has 
discouraged gamblers and bar girls — 
regulars in the city’s night life — and 
many have moved to less irksome sur- 
roundings. 

~“ The latest killing blow—still being 
felt — is the tighter-money situation in 
Canadian business circles. “Visiting fire- 
men used to arrive with expense ac- 
counts like blank cheques,” says one 
night-club operator. “They had a great 
time, and so did we, spending some- 
body else’s money. Now they have to 
spend their own, and it’s not so much 
fun.”"—JOHN MEYER 


\ 


Stripper St. Cyr’s art is in eclipse. 


Manitoba: The government has been 
asked by its motor-vehicle commissioner 
to brand bad drivers with special license 
plates. It would affect 15 percent of the 
province's drivers. 

Ontario: Drivers are paying five times 
as much as last year for an infraction 
of the Highway Traffic Act. Highways, 
and even city streets, are booby-trapped 
with radar. Twelve hundred police pa- 
trol highways and hold safe-driving 
clinics. Two inspectors do nothing ex- 
cept talk and sell safety. 

Quebec: The provincial government has 
told courts to boost fines, but the em- 
phasis is on, education: five speakers 
tour the province full time lecturing on 
safety. Montreal police cars fly black 
pennants the day anyone dies in traffic 
New Brunswick: Each driver gets ten 
demerits. At seven he’s called before the 
highway safety commissioner and can 
be barred from driving. 

The consensus: The problem should be 
tackled on a national basis. 


MEDICINE / When hepatitis strikes we don't know how to stop it 


linger for years in a victim. It’s passed 
from person to person like typhoid, 
through infected water or miik or any 
contaminated substance. The virus has 
never been isolated. Until it is no 
vaccine can be found. Once the disease 
develops there is no known cure. Las- 
situde that goes with it may last 
months. Progressive liver disease Is a 
dangerous after-effect. 

What are the symptoms? Hepatitis 
starts with headache and fever; victims 
lose strength and appetite, develop ten- 
derness in neck glands and stomach 
cramps. As fever subsides the skin may 
turn yellow. Until it does — often it 
doesn’t—the disease is indistinguishable 
from flu, dysentery or typhoid, which 
explains the large number of cases that 
are not diagnosed and are unreported. 


How is it treated? No known antibiotic 
halts hepatitis. But gamma_ globulin 
has apparently been successful in im- 
munizing those who haven't already 
contracted the disease at Elliot Lake 
Gamma globulin is a component of 
blood plasma; the presence of hepatitis 
anti-bodies in it leads authorities to 
think the virus is common. Young chil- 
dren recover quickly with rest and fat- 
free diet; not so their elders. 

What hope for an early cure? The Con- 
naught Laboratories in Toronto are try- 
ing to isolate the virus. A Wisconsin 
physician, Dr. F. J. Ansfield, says he 
has used gamma globulin not as an 
immunizer but as a cure. He gave 5% 
patients injections: 53 recovered in a 
week. But scientists say they can’t lick 
the virus until they find it.—-SIDNEY KATZ 


Background 


Can labor stop flag transfers? 
Money in a stamp flaw 


~ Is ballet boom about to burst? 


Our dwindling merchant navy is a 
new hot issue for the Canadian Labor 
Congress The congress wants the 
government to stop the transfer of 
Canadian shipping to foreign (Liberia 
and Panama) registry under which 
operators duck our tax laws and 
standards of victualing and hygiene 
The big complaint is the jobs lost to 
Canadians. 


Must a purely farm community for- 
ever gamble on the ups and downs 
of farm prices? Portage la Prairie, 
58 miles west of Winnipeg, thinks not 
Its going after industry, has already 
snagged a soup factory (Campbell's) 
and several other smaller industries. It 
amounts to $20 million in construc 
tion for the town of 10,500. 


When you lick a five-cent stamp—the 
one with a loon floating on a pond 
take a look at it too. One in roughly 
every hundred has a flaw—a small 
black speck on a ripple in front of 
the bird Collectors are already 
scouting for such misfits, with the 
idea they'll one day be valuable 


In the atomic race even tomorrow's 
best gimmicks are obsolete the next 
day. Canada found this out when 
part of the design for our first nu 
clear-power plant near Chalk River 
was scrapped although building had 
only started. It was out of date. A 
new approach to the reactor’s design 
is being studied. 


Do you know what they may try next 
to sell our surplus wheat? Make it 
taste and look like rice. The director 
of the National Research Council's 
prairie laboratory, Dr. G. A. Leding 
ham, says that such a process, now 
being developed in the U.S., is quite 
feasible and would probably open up 
new markets in the Orient. Barley 
“pearled” in Winnipeg is now sold 
in Japan. Japanese mix it with rice. 


Legislation pending in the U.S. Senate 
spells a Canadian victory in what 
west-coast fishermen call “Jimmy Sin 
clair’s cold war with the States.” The 
federal fisheries minister fought for 
four years to protect Canada’s share 
of the pink-salmon run; U.S. fisher 
men were scooping up 8&0 percent 
Now both nations will limit the catch 
and divide it 


is the National Bai- 
let overplaying its 
hand? It will dance 
in 53 Canadian and 
U.S. cities next 
season, twice as 
many as this sea- 
son, and plans a 
four-week stand in 
Toronto (it played 
three last season). 
Director Celia 
Franca, in England 
arranging new 
choreography, 
thinks it’s logical in view of the Bal 
let's growth. It played to 12.513 in 
1952, 147,000 last season. More kids 
are dancing than ever before. 


Franca 
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Editorial 


The Election and Democracy 


‘4 The recent federal election—as a trial rather than as a 
aa verdict-—offers little cause for pride or for dismay 


No one got excited about this election. Perhaps it 
created a third as much comment as the latest television 


2 performance of Elvis Presiey; certainly no more. It may 
i well be that as much time was spent this month in mark- 
ing ballots as in picking up trading stamps; maybe. One 
i safe statement is that the mysterious and complicated 
and precious and precarious institution called democ- 
racy once more has proved to be roughly as enthralling 
< to the average voter as a case of fallen arches 

ns Here, an optimist might hope, is the real beauty of 


democracy. You can take it or leave it alone. But with- 
out quarreling with that serene notion we feel required 


to set down two or three reminders of where the system 


f government called democracy came from and what 
it really means 

Democracy, alas! is not a good thing in itself. One 

of the most persuasive thinkers of our time, the late 

H. L. Mencken, used to argue that it was no more than 

a trap for boobs. The thirteenth edition of the Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica reminds us that: “According to Aris- 

totle, democracy is the perverted form of the third form 

of government Aristotle's restriction of democracy 

to bad popular government, i.e. mob-rule, or as it has 

sometimes been called ‘ochlocracy, was due to the fact 

that the Athenian democracy had in his day degenerated 

la 


below the ideals of the Sth Century, when it reached 
its zenith under Pericles Since Aristotle’s day the 
vord has resumed its natural meaning, but democracy 
in modern times is a very different thing from what it 
was in its best days in Greece and Rome The pop- 
ulation became too large and the distance too great for 
regular assemblies of qualified citizens [he essence 
of modern representative government is that the people 
does not govern itself, but periodically elects those who 
shall govern on its behalf.” 

In this, we fear, there is a bleak truth that cannot 
be escaped. Democracy—unless we make it work and 
unless we make our elected delegates work at making it 
work-——is no better a system of government than the 
rankest dictatorship 

For better or for worse, we Canadians have once 
more elected one of the most powerful governments 
ever created by the free will of a free electorate. We have 
given that government an almost unexampled vote of 
confidence, considering the length of its term in office 
It could easily be forgiven for accepting this as a man- 
date to resume the kindly tyranny it has exercised over 
parliament and the people for more than twenty years 

But now, somehow, we must hope that our new gov- 
ernment, encyclopedias notwithstanding, will give up the 
idea once and for all that “the people does not govern 
itself but periodically elects those who shall govern in 
its behalf.” For if this philosophy is to seize the Cana- 
dian people and to remain the blueprint for Canadian 
governments, then we might as well confess that in its 
essential meaning for Canada democracy is not much 
more than a high-flown foreign word borrowed from a 
far-off foreign people. 
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Mailbag 


~ Will $100 million buy us culture? 
~ ‘Women are fools when it comes to buying cars”’ 
~ fre Celts holding back the Maritimes? 


Bravo, Morley Callaghan! for We're on 
the Wrong Track in our Culture Quest 
(May 25). A “Callaghan for the Coun- 
cil” campaign is now a must . Whe 
creative mind is not usually an_ eco- 
nomic one, but we force it into grooves 
designed to become economically pro- 
ductive. Five hundred annual “creative 
commissions” awarded without strings 
would do more to put us on the map 
culturally than the establishment of a 
couple of new universities. I have a 
sneaking idea we are afraid of culture, 
but we respect education w. J 
NOXON, TORONTO 
“ There are two fundamental things 
about culture we do not appreciate: 
1. Culture cannot be bought; for Can- 
ada to try with $100 million ts one of 
the saddest things in our history. 2 
Culture needs just the right conditions 
In five hundred years a native 
culture based on folklore, songs, dances, 
handicrafts can grow. But a country 
like ours with a constant influx of out- 
siders and a constant exodus of Cana- 
dians does not provide a suitable en- 
vironment 4. DOUGLAS MURRAY, 
PENTICTON, 


That balmy British climate 


Weather plays no small part in the good 
reputation of a country Beverley 
Baxter has consistently belittled the 
English climate, especially in his latest 


Baxter's Lively Haven in St. John’s 
Wood, May 11). | am convinced that 
among all the elite at St. John’s Wood 
Kipling would not have had a warm 
welcome DR. MITCHELL WRIGHT, 
BONAVISTA BAY, NEWFOUNDLAND 


M Baxter can’t write a simple article 
ibout his home without introducing 
Beaverbrook It is nauseating to 
Canadians who know Beaverbrook.— 
H. V. BIGELOW, VICTORIA, B.( 


Who can outsing Shirley? 


The Preview item, “Shirley’s Future” 

May 25) is a ridiculous buildup. Shirley 

Harmer has an average voice, but no 

acting ability, and she just hasn't got a 

tigure There must be hundreds of 

virls who can sing better and act better 
TOM HAWLEY, EDMONTON 


How to get better cars 


1 was interested in questions put to the 
auto makers in your discussion, What's 
Happening to Cars? (May 25). But why 
did no one ask them why they make 
them so poorly today, and why they 
wear Out so fast? The bodies on them 
are a disgrace Let me tell you 
that we won't get good cars again un- 
til men start to do the buying as they 


used to. It is just as sensible for a 


MACLE 


man to buy a hat for his wife as it ts 
for her to help buy a car. Women are 
fools as far as anything mechanical is 
concerned . . . — T. J. G. WILLIAMS, 
PORONTO, 


Who's a weakling, anyway? 


Gilbert Harding’s article, Is Canada 
Getting Britain's Weaklings? (April 27), 
was quite true . But I do think that 
too many highly skilled persons are 
leaving us—doctors, technicians, teach- 
ers. My only daughter is marrying a 
Canadian ... My wife and I are doing 
our utmost to be at the wedding 

But we will certainly not be staying in 
Canada for good. England always will 


be good enough for us and we will soon 
be on top of the world again and can 
easily survive that black eye that Nasser 
(with the backing of UN) gave us 

V. E. BURTT, CULLERCOATS, ENGLAND 


We invited Dr. Whitton 


: I protest the utterly false light in 
which my article on my years as mayor 
of Ottawa is presented in Maclean’s of 
May 25. There was no ground whatever 
for presenting this as an item in the “It 
Happened to Me™ series and linking it 
with efforts to drum up contributions 
from others. It is wrongful misrepreser 
tation to suggest that I was asking 


to buy something from me. It was t! 


other way round.—CHARLOTTE Wii! 
ION, OTTAWA 


Maclean's did not intend to sue 

Dr. Whitton’s article had been 5 

ed unsolicited. It was we who ¢ 
her and we dee ply regret that ir 
veving a different impression we 


er embarrassment.—The Edit 


What's wrong with the Maritimes? 


The plaint of the Maritimes (How 
the Maritimes Get in on the Boom? 


May 11) is an old story ... My ve n 
is this: the people are mostly Scottish 
and Irish who never made a suc of 
their own countries. England 

ways been a wonderful meal tick 

The Dutch, with a country abo Cc 
fifteenth the area of the Mar 
actually counted as a European r 
in the 17th century The indo e 
quality of Holland's people 1 4 


country out of a marshy flat - 
H. O'BRIEN, BRACEBRIDGE, ON1 
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Meet the beauties with the built-in ‘““muscles’’ 


— the new kind of Ford 


Under their glamour these new Ford Lovelies are as tough 
as steel can make them. 

The basis of their beauty is the new Inner Ford, the new 
concept in automotive design that starts deep down in the 
steel, and puts quality in places you never see; in the new 
rugged full-cradle frame, in the new suspensions front and 
rear, in the new Cushion-Quiet body mountings, in the 
“unseen beauty” that makes Ford so silent, safe and 
secure. Ford’s the car that’s as new as it looks—right down 


to the smallest detail, right down to the last nut and bolt. 

And just see how smoothly they ride. Take an old- 
fashioned back road, gullied by rains—you’ll wonder where 
that washboard went. For through it all, Ford’s exciting 
new lines ride sweet and low on the new Jnner Ford. 

And, whatever the going, there’s GO to spare with a big, 
silent, deep-block Thunderbird V-8 under the front-hinged 
hood. See what we mean—see your nearest Ford-Monarch 
Dealer and Action-Test the new kind of Ford. 


Handsome, big, new Ford 9-passenger Country Sedan 


Action-Test the 


‘ —— 7 \ < 
Graceful new Ford Fairlane 500 Town Victoria 
| 
utions 
FORD 
57 
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...and ask yourself this question: 


“AM | A SAFE DRIVER?” 


You are a safe driver if you... 


always observe traffic regulations, especially about speed 
watch other drivers and try to anticipate their actions 
drive extra-carefully when pedestrians, especially children, 
ire about 


know distances required to stop your car completely at 


ire fatigued, ill or upset 
lower your speed as darkness approaches 


signal other motorists in ample 


time before stopping or turning 


keep your car in top mechanical condition 


You are not a safe driver if you... 


» observe right ot way 


ollow too closely behind the car ahead 


weave in and out of traffic lanes ’ 

| on hills or curves when there is no clear view ahead 
do not adjust your speed to we ither and traffic conditions 
fail to lower your headlights when a car approaches 

take chances or trust to luck in hazardous situations 

eel over-confident or believe accidents happen only to 

the other te 

speed through traffic lights on the vellow signal 


ind driving 


Always drive as if your life depended on it. It does! 


~ a L. 
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Orenda was in mid-Atlantic when she was caught in 


a gale of unusual severity. As her two man crew struggled to haul in the mizzen sail, a huge wave 


struck the boat, snapping the main mast in two places. The fir plywood hull shook off wave upon wave, each battering with a force of many tons. 


FIR PLYWOOD SAIL BOAT CROSSES GALE-TORN ATLANTIC 


Skipper of 26° yawl given up as lost says “Fir plywood withstood battering of world’s roughest seas” 


fue In September, 1956, the liner America sighted 


a small sailing boat tossing derelict in mid- 
-_ Atlantic. A broken main mast trailed pathetic- 
ally over the side in a maze of tangled rigging 
and torn sail. There was no sign of life aboard. 


072 


The boat was Orenda, a 26 ft. fir plywood yawl 
built by a Toronto man, Bert Smith, in the 
back yard of his home. With a friend, Alan Battersby, he 
had set out to sail Orenda across the Atlantic. For four days 
the tiny fir plywood boat pounded through a gale. Then 
came another storm—and with it disaster. As the two men 
struggled to bring in the small mizzen sail, a huge wave 
struck the boat, snapping the aluminum mainmast in two 
places. The sea anchor parted, the after hatch cover was 
swept overboard, and Orenda filled knee-deep with water. 
The men pumped her out and then lay-to and prayed. 


When the storm abated they hauled the mast inboard, 
stepped the undamaged part in position, and set sail. Later 
they were sighted struggling through heavy seas by the 
Mariblanca. The captain invited them to finish the voyage in 
the comfort of his ship, but they insisted on carrying on. 


Then, on October 24, Smith shouted to Battersby, “I think 
we're there, boy!"’ Faintly ahead was Bishop Rock light. 
As they approached land, a signal flashed from the shore: 
“WELL DONE.” Orenda’s ordeal was over. 


Bert Smith is proud of Orenda. Of the fir plywood used to 
construct her small but sturdy hull, he says: “Fir plywood 
gave my boat the strength and rack resistance necessary to 
weather the battering of the roughest ocean in the world.” 


The qualities Skipper Smith respects in Douglas fir plywood 
are those which have won acceptance for this versatile 
building material among technical specifiers and professional 
builders. It contributes high strength in structural uses, is 
ideally suited to forming complicated shapes and curves. 


Authoritative technical handbooks as well as many useful 
do-it-yourself plans containing ideas for home-makers and 
amateur boat builders are available from PLYWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C. 


Orenda takes shape in Bert Smith’s Toronto backyard. Over the frame, Smith built up three layers of 3-ply fir plywood 
panels to form a hull 7, inches thick. ‘‘By using large plywood panels my craft had fewer seams and was easier to 


keep watertight,” says Smith. “I’ve built eight other boats with fir plywood. I find it speeds construction considerably.” 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE JUNIE 22 


The rack resistance which carried Orenda through 
Atlantic gales is found in this Vancouver floating 
dry-dock. After six years of repeated submersion, 
the dock’s fir plywood tanks show no deterioration. 


On the St. Lawrence Seaway project linking the 
Atlantic to the interior of Canada, these pyramid 
like powerhouse abutments were shaped with fir 
plywood forms. During pouring the forms with 
stood pressures of up to 700 Ibs per square foot 


fin route to Henley, and later Olympic victory at 
Melbourne, this U.B.C.-V.R.C. racing shell 
crossed the Atlantic and Pacific—secure inside a 
crate sheathed and stiffened by *,”’ fir plywood 
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Dealer His gasoline hose is the last ten 


feet of the route from oil well to you. Your 
family enjoys his rest room facilities while you 
study his road maps. His business means fun 
and convenience to you, and a dynamic econ- 
omy for your country. Almost all dealers are 
independent local businessmen. We’re proud 
al thousand display the Shell sign. 


that sever 


Dance floor 


Are you dancing on air or on 
oil? Petroleum-derived sol- 
vents in brand-name varnishes 
and lacquers help make floors 


Say D-D; it’s easier than say- 
ing words like “dichloropro- 
pene.” This Shell Chemical 
product kills nematodes, tiny 


danceable and mirror-bright. eelworms that choke plant 
Shell researchers kelp develop roots. D-D helps insure thriv- 
: products that will last through 


ing cotton, tomatoes, and to- 
bacco for your favorite smoke, 


many a mambo. 
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Dead well 


Once oil wells were left for 
“dead’’ when their natural 
pressure faded and could no 
longer push oil to the pump. 
Then Shell helped pioneer a 
method of forcing water down 
one well shaft to drive the re- 
maining oil to nearby wells. 
Now ‘dead wells’ live again, 
yield more oil to serve you. 


Degree days @ 


When the temperature dips 
below 65’, your Shell heating 
oil supplier starts counting 
degree days. They tell him 
when your fuel oil tank needs 
refilling. The drivers who sup- 
ply vour Shell fuel oil have a 
dependable record of integrity 
and courtesy. 


Diesel 


Railroads and highway truck- 
ers like diesel power because it 
costs less. Carriers use fuel 
savings to improve service. 
Constant research im- 
provement in Shell’s Dieseline 
is one reason you or your pack- 
ages can travel so quickly and 
inexpensively. 


Dinghy 


Everybody’s a water bug to- 
day! One reason is the new 
molded-plastic boat hulls. Even 
sailboats and power cruisers 
have plastic hulls made from 
petroleum. They don’t rot or 
leak — never need paint. Why 
be a landlubber any longer? 


SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


OF GOOD THING 


ABOU 


Sign of a better future for you 


PETROLEUM 


Doodle bug 


A doodle bug hunts oil with a 
divining rod and hope. Shell 
prefers science. Our geologists, 
paleontologists, oceanogra- 
phers and seismologists are 
good insurance to help satisfy 
your growing oil needs. 


Drive-in 

From North America’s almost 
five million miles of streets, 
roads and highways, you can 
drive right into banks, thea- 
ters, markets, restaurants, 
even churches. We live in a mo- 
bile world. Don’t forget the 
original drive-in that made it 
all possible—your local serv- 
ice station. (Shell, we hope.) 


ire for oil is a unique creation of our age. The 
wings and wheels of today’s people-on-the-yo 
carry us far and fast; we need oil for power and lu- 
brication. Through the years, companies like Shel! 
have learned how to find more oil, how to refine oil 
more efficiently, how to make oil products do more 
for you. And we’ve managed to keep prices low. Be- 
fore taxes, your 1957 gallon of high octane gasoline 
costs less than the 55 or 60 octane gasoline of the 
early 1920’s. Our researchers still seek new ways to 
make your life happier, safer, healthier — with oil 
and its thousands of good things for you. 


SHELL 
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FOR A GROWING BANK ACCOUNT 


SAVING COMES 


; You, your family, your hopes and plans — these are 
compelling reasons for saving. 
Many have found that a sure and satisfying way to 
Save Is to put savings first not last — on the budget list. 
They have found, too, that it is equally important to 
hn deposit the money regularly in a bank account — the 


simplest, safest, most convenient means of safeguarding 


and accumulating funds. 


With a definite sum deposited in your bank account 


each pay day, you do not live for saving — you save for 


living. Your cash reserve grows steadily towards some 
really worthwhile purpose. The figures in your bank book 


constantly reassure and encourage you. 


A chartered bank will help you, with friendly, exper- 


ienced, personal attention to all your banking needs. 


Save at a bank — millions do! 


f'HE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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A. B. HODGETTS DECRIES 


Our dangerous habit of 


tw isting 


“Every edition o! 


( iP De 
St | t ed 
, the on 
Ct B H | 
We it I 
tfo ( W ive 
( 1 ( facts of 
hi B ( noran and 
plicity nay Ost 
let d onscienc 
€ Or the t for this 
ist manit 
| oO I t that lo not a 
noon and well on into the night 
other peect e followed Many 
were given with tears of remorse 
ind shame and all were bitter in 
their condemnation. Commenting 
on these proceedings. the Nation 
next da 1 It that the 
pre of nis count na 
loned it | fac ind has 
it th ate 
leception of t An . public 
Ni n in ess 
he ut paying a 
pl or | 
All tl was in May 1920. The 
[ I 1 eady been Pp d nd 
th ippalling truth about the 
Ss of World War I—the selfish 
ness and deceit. the shoddy secret 
bargain nd miserable gue 
nation Was JUST n 
to seep through to th tunned 
nd disillusio 1 up of } 
Today p time 
oO} ris 0 ad 4 St \ 
an politics p 
di I tense ever I 
divided nd I | | 
out enc Oo 
ord of the past. Once iin the 


history 


distorting and falsifying tl 
record to serve some prejudic 
ause. Discussion of internation 
events has become highly emotior 

| of malice and hatred. I 
each succeeding crisis these vir 
lent attacks have done absolute 
nothing but confuse the pub 
deepen the distrust, increase 1 
ion and hasten inevitabl 
reaking point. Blasting away 
ill who disagree with our. side 
ittributing every evil motive t 
them, and assuming a monopol 
of truth and righteousness, these 


patriouc writers and speaker 

be creating once again a pre 
disposition for war. If another 
war does come, we can predict 


with absolute certainty even now 
what one of its main causes wil 
be. It will be either our utter di 
regard for history, or the twisted 
false and fragmentary use of it 


press, Over the radio and tel 


Our 


vision, In parliament and, yes, eve 


in our schools 
The lies that go to school 


Here is a pamphlet, published 
monthly by the United Natior 
Association, entitled World Reviey 
for Canadian Schools. Vol. VII 
No. 3. for November 1956. dei 
ing with the Suez Canal, is 
of falsehood from start to fini 
Perhaps the writer of this pa 
phlet does not know the facts: ps 
sibly he is so prejudiced that 
reads the record incorrectly. o1 
may be so sure of the cause 
upholds that he is prepared to 
in its defense. Whatever the wi 
ers motives, the fact remains tl 
the story he has told to thousan 
of school children is not true 

Consider this quotation: “But 
was not Egypt that dug the ¢ 
The digging and financial obli 
tions were undertaken by the St 
Canal Company in which the c¢ 
trolling interest has been exerci 
by Great Britain since 1875. In t 
founding continued on page 8! 
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its the General Eleetrie 


| dry tron 


Watch it go! More strokes per minute because it’s |-i-g-h-t—less than only 
3 pounds, More ironing with every stroke because the soleplate is BIG... 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC 


DRY IRON 


CAN AOL A GEM ER At EL € COMPANY 


27!4 square inches. Actually reduces your ironing time by one third. Also 
features: finger-tip Fabric Dial, red light “ready” signal, comfortable air- 
cooled handle, double button nooks, attached cord. Be lazy; but smart. Let 


the G-E Featherweight Dry [ron zip through your wash—beautifully ! 
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DISTANCE 


; 1S THE NEXT BEST THING TO BEING 


use it often! 


. Halifax to Winnipeg $2.50 

Montreal to Halifax. $1.40 

Regina to Toronto $2.20 

A Winnipeg to Fredericton $2.35 
Above rates in effect 6 p.m. to 4.30 a.m. 

i station to station daily and all day Sunday. 
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Arrange your vacation 
“the surest way 


THERE 


tillan talked as friends,” says Baxte: 


look for leadership from the U.S 


Has Mac replaced Ike 


as ests 


One does not need to e into the 

tal to realize that the world ts 
moving into a cycle of mughty 
events that will profoundly influ- 


ence the story of the human race 


It will be a tremendous and test- 
ing period for the political leaders 
of the nations whether they hold 


office by tyranny or the free ver 
dict of the electorate 

Inevitably the two nations that 
will most fiercely feel the chal 


lenge of events will be Russia and 


America because theirs ts the pow 
ind the uncomforta glory of 
leadership And since leadership 


is an intensely personal thing the 
course of history will be profound 
ly influenced by General Eisen 
hower and Mr. Khrushchev 

Each of these men holds some 
thing in his hand—a golf club for 
Eisenhower and a vodka glass for 
Khrushchev. It may well be that 
the President benefits both physic 
ally and mentally by the hours 
spent on the golf course and that 
Khrushchev thinks more clearly 
after he has imbibed a pint of Rus- 
sia’s particular brand of fire wate 
After all General Grant and Si 
Winston Churchill are historical 
monuments to the sustaining q lali- 
ties of John Barleycorn 

In naming Russia and America 


as the two opposing giants in the 


crucial struggle that lies ahead it 
does not mean that they will be 
without powerful partners and 
Satellites This is a world Struggle 


in which the only two countries 
that will stand apart will be Eire 
and Switzerland. 


main voice? 


It is fortunate that at this pe 
riod we in Britain have in Harold 
Macmillan a man who looks like 
a Victorian squire but has the 
mind of a modernist. In fact there 
are moments when it could be 
claimed that he has the mind of 
a futurist 


But then it should be realized 
that he is a Highlander, with the 
mysticism and realism of the race 
that springs from the mountains 
and streams of Scotland. Never 
mind if he loves to talk of his 
crofter grandfather, for “Mac 
owes much to that realist and 
dreamer who wrought a_ livin 
from the soil and sowed the seeds 
of ambition that brought a mighty 
harvest to his sons and grandsons 

Therefore it was in keeping wit 
his Scottish sagacity that Macmil 
lan decided that there is no us¢ 
In a man or a nation courting rt 
by paying too heavily for insu 
ance. To put it into political term 
Macmillan. took the view tha 
Britain could no longer mainta! 
large conscript forces and at tl 
same time hold her place in the 
world markets and in the develop 
ing nuclear age. So he staggered 
parliament by announcing — tha 
conscription would be brought t 


an end and the conventional arm 
ed forces reduced to a minimum 
Unhappily, such changes cannot 
be brought about without a heavy 
sacrifice to those who entered th 
services as a career. Long before 
Macmillan’s startling announc 
ment we saw retired brigadiers 


and rear continued on page 89 
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Paper work goes easier with the Dictaphone Time-Master 


The dictating machine with the Dictabelt record 


There’s one easiest way to handle 
paper work: talk it away, right away, 
on the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dic- 
tating machine. 

The Dictaphone way. you get more 
work done... you do it better... you 
do it in far less time. 

The instant work comes up—letters, 
memos, reports, ideas to capture—vou 
just lift the mike and think out loud. 
No waiting for your secretary. Work 
doesn’t pile up. Your desk stays clear 
—and so does your mind. 

Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT 
record is the key to communicating 


the Dictaphone way. DICTABELTS are 
crystal-clear. They’re unbreakable 
plastic . . . can be mailed like letters. 

Recording takes place visibly. so 
you can’t lose your place . perma- 
nently, so dictation can’t be erased or 
changed. And DICTABELTS cost less 
to use than all other dictating media 
... shorthand or records. 


‘Trv a TIME-MASTER on vour desk 
Prove—without obligation—how much 
easier your job can be. Simply call 
vour local Dictaphone office. Or write 
Dept. M228A, 204 
Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ont. 


Dictaphone, 


For the best in network dictation, enquire about 
Dictaphone Telecord 


(n U.S.A. write Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. ... in England, Dictaphone Co, Ltd., 17-19 Stratiord Place, London W. 1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trade-marks of Dictaphone Corp: 


JUNE 22, 


1957 


The Dictabelt record—main reason why the 


Dictaphone Time-Master far outsells all other dictating machines. 


CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


DICTAPHONE 


Service you can depend on the world around 
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When it comes to hills, this new Buick is the most 
flattering flattener you've ever known. Never be- 
fore have you had such power in such a beautiful 
package. 

There's a completely new kind of ‘‘go”’ in Buick 
this year. Just a touch of the toe unleashes a 


mighty 250 h.p. in the Special and 300 blazing 
h.p. in Roadmaster, Super and Century. 


Here is the instant performance you've always 
wanted. Buick’s brand-new 364-cubic-inch V8 


tee 


Special 2-Door 6-Passenger Riviera 


engine—brilliantly matched with new Advanced 
Variable Pitch Dynaflow*—gives you such full 
torque, such quick responsiveness and such com- 
plete flexibility in the ‘‘Drive’’ setting, the need for 
‘‘Low”’ has practically been eliminated. 

Drop into your Buick dealer's soon. Drive the 
car with the matchless ride that’s powered to 
make any peak a piker. 


‘New Advanced Variable Pitch Dynaflow is the only Dynaflow Buick 
builds today. It is standard on Roadmaster, Super and Century— 
optional at modest extra cost on the Special. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Big Thrills 
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Is Drapeau a match for Duplessis? 


Professionals are sure Quebec’s wily premier can’t be beaten. 


But all the same he is gambling his prestige in a fight to crush Montreal’s gamecock mayor 


BY ROBERT DUFFY 


PME ontreaters are looking forward with unaccustomed Drapeau himself disclaims any provincial ambitions 
relish to the campaign leading up to the October 28 “at this time.” Nevertheless, he often expresses strong 
municipal election. Rarely has their City Hall promised views On matters of provincial policy in his speeches, 
so lively a show, a championship bout in the ordinarily and the sum of his actions and words as mayor is un- 
stale arena of municipal politics compromising opposition to Duplessis and the Union 
The centre of this interest is Mayor Jean Drapeau, Nationale government of Quebec 

a political novice who rode the crest of the reform wave Already there are those who say the 1960 provincial 
that swept Montreal in the 1954 election. The question election will focus on the issue of political morality and 
now to be decided is whether Drapeau should be taken that Drapeau will head a retorm movement in the same 
seriously as a new political leader and as an antagonist way that he appeared as the symbol of a City Hall 
for the undisputed champion politician of Quebec, cleanup in 1954 

Premier Maurice Duplessis. The suggestion that Montreal's earnest little mayor 


Continued over page 
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Is Drapeau a match for Duplessis? continued 


THEY'RE FIGHTING IT: Drapeau (right), with allies 


blocked the Dozois slum-clearance plan, then a new Duplessis-backed civic committee okayed it. ated 


ild ever seriously threaten the brawny Union 
Nationale and its shrewd leader ts apt to bring 
derisive snorts from the professionals. Even Dra- 
peau’s most uncritical friends have their doubts 
still. But they find some backhanded reassurance 


n the efforts Duplessis and his party are making 
to dig Drapeau’s political grave 

Duplessis wants Drapeau out of the way and 
he has staked a good measure ot his prestige on 
the outcome of the October election In full 
public view he marked the main issue for the 
campaign, set the tactics and armed the attackers 


For the public this is going 


to be a fight between 


the premier and the mayor 


Th ssue slum clearance, which Montreal 

} { n talking about for vears The city now 

has the so-called Dozois Plan, a $13.750.000 proj 

7 veral dingy blocks and build a low 

rental apartment development on the site. The 

| h he overwhelming approv il ot City Coun- 

cil and of public opinien. A large part of the cost 

vould be paid by the tederal government. and 

the province has offered a spect il grant of a mil- 
hon dollars 


But Drapeau and his political partner, Pierre 
DesMarais, the chairman of the Montreal Execu- 
tive Committee, are stubbornly against it. and 
have done everything in their power to block it 
[he Dozois Plan, they savy. is a wasteful palliative 
for Montreal's slum problem. It is socially ill- 
conceived and it goes against sound principles of 
urban renovation. It costs too much for what it 
accomplishes. Furthermore. the citv has no busi- 


ness building subsidized rental accommodation. 


HE’S PUSHING IT: City Councilor Lucien Croteau, a | 
peau foe, became head of committee to implement the p 


Pax Plante (left), and Pierre DesMarais, HE DESIGNED IT: Paul Dozois led city committee that cre 


plan. Now he’s Duplessis’ municipal affairs minister 


Duplessis drew first blood, committing Montreal to the Dozois Plan, 


Those are the arguments. But Drapeau's critics 
see great significance in the fact that the plan 
is named tor Paul Dozois. now minister of munic- 
ipal affairs in the Duplessis government. As a 
city councilor and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, he was chairman of the special committee 
that planned the project, and he used this fame 


he provincial legis- 


to help get himself elected to t 
lature last year \ further fact is that the plan 
was first published by the previous city admini- 
stration headed by J. O. Asselin, tor whom Dra- 


peau and DesMarats reserve a special enmity 


In the ordinary course of events. they could 
have blocked the project through their narrow but 
secure majority on the all-powerful Executive 


Committee, which runs Montreal. But Duplessis 


frustrated their opposition in an extraordinary 


manne! By special | ation he simply re- 
arranged the tunctions of Montreal government. 
Bill 27 authorized Citv Counc.! to create a six- 


man Municipal Sanitary Housing Bureau, whi 


shall replace the Executive Committee and shall 
exercise, to the exclusion of the latter. all its pow- 
ers, rights, functions, jurisdictions and preroga- 
ives, tor the limited purpose of getting on with 
the Dozois Plan immediately 

Thus the premier. at one stroke, established a 
second, independent Montreal executive authority 
ready to exploit a popular issue in public opinion 
against the administration proper. To nobody's 
surprise its chairman turned out to be Lucien 
Croteau, the unofficial leader of the Opposition in 
( 
way for Duplessis by getting up a_ council 


ty Council It was Croteau who smoothed the 


petition for action to the provincial government 
In carrying out this meat-ax emergency opera 


} j 


tion on the Montreal government. Duplessis had 
to msk his own government's popularity to 
considerable degree. Many a Montrealer who h 
been bewildered or disgusted by the Drap 
DesMarais stall on slum clearance was aghast 
the provincial intervention. Drapeau’s 
was thereby strengthened. By how much in 
long run is a question to be answered October 
Duplessis. however, does not take risks 


public opinion tor nothing, and there is more 


slum clearance at stake. 


\ hostile Montreal means trouble 


The real reason is a much greater operatiot 
be performed very soon. not only on Mot 
itself but on the whole cluster of autonon 
municipalities that make up Greater Montre: 
system of metropolitan government is to be es! 
lished. probably during the next session of 
legislature lhe Operation is going to be Ur 
it best. 1f only because a whole crowd of 
politcians will lose a great deal ot their 
mportance. A hostile administration in the 
city of Montreal could create endless com] 
tions and confusion 

\t present. when there should be the clo 
possible co-operation in planning the ch 
ahead. normal relations between the cits 
province have virtually broken down. Essent 
What Drapeau has done, with DesMarais’ p¢ 
behind him, is to denounce the political truce 
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THIS IS WHAT THEY’RE FIGHTING OVER 


Under the Dozois Plan this slum home, and hundreds like it, will be replaced by low-rental housing. 


normally exists between the administrators at the 
two levels of government, no matter what their 
respective political colors. 

Duplessis may well have expected such a situa- 
tion to develop from the moment Drapeau was 
elected in 1954. Everything in the mayor's politi- 
cal history promised he would arrive sooner or 
later at a position of attack against Duplessis. He 
is a natural-born rebel, and a French-Canadian 
nationalist of the rather special school now cen- 
tred on Le Devoir, the cantankerous little news- 
paper founded by Henri Bourassa. 

“We call them La Petite Eglise (the little 
church), says Duplessis. “For them, everything I 
do is wrong.” Le Devoir is capable of a savage 
brutality toward Duplessis that makes the most 
outspoken political comment in other newspapers 
seem like an invitation to tea. Since the beginning 
of his career Drapeau has associated with Le 
Devoir’s two leading figures, André Laurendeau 
and Gerard Filion. 

They were together in La Ligue pour la Deé- 
fense dy Canada, a wartime anti-conscription 
movement. Drapeau, still a law student, ran under 
the Ligue’s backing as “the conscripts’ candidate” 
in the 1942 federal by-election designed to pro- 
vide a seat for Maj.-Gen. L. R. LaFleche, Minister 
of National War Services. There was no hope of 
winning, but the Ligue wanted to fight the con- 
scription plebiscite campaign, which had torn the 
country apart a few months earlier, all over again. 

Drapeau made one more early try for public 
office in the 1944 provincial election. By that time 
he and his hotheaded friends had moved over to 
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the Bloc Populaire, a nationalist movement found- 
ed by Maxime Raymond. A wiser steadier man, 
Raymond lost control to them. Eventually they 
destroyed it, for Quebec became alarmed by their 
extreme ideas. 

Then, for a long period after the war Drapeau 
dropped out of sight. He married in 1945 and 
turned most of his attention to the development of 
a law practice. During the period of obscurity 
Drapeau was closely involved with one of the most 
dramatic events of Quebec's modern evolution, the 
violent Asbestos strike of 1949. He defended large 
numbers of arrested workers. The year before the 
strike, he had served as legal adviser to Le Devoir 
in the preparation of a shocking series of articles 
on silicosis, then a scourge in some industrial com- 
munities 

In the lives of other men around him such ex- 
periences with the problems of Quebec's new in- 
dustrial working class were important influences, 
but they left Drapeau largely untouched. 

Circumstances, more than his own will, brought 
him again before the public. Le Devoir became 
the leading torce in the preparation for the muni- 
cipal reform movement in 1954. Drapeau became 
one of the principals. With him were DesMarais, 
who helped organize the Civic Action League, 
and Pacifique (Pax) Plante, setting out to make 
a name for himself as a gangbuster. A_ series 
of articles by Plante and Drapeau, published in 
Le Devoir, led eventually to the famous judicial 
investigation into vice and police corruption, 
which propelled Drapeau into the mayor’s office. 
Plante took command of the police and DesMar- 


Ottawa will contribute heavily. Drapeau has a counter plan. 


a $13,750,000 sium clearance and housing project Drapeau calls unsound and none of the city’s business 


ais became chairman of the Executive Committee. 

And so at the fairly tender age of thirty-eight 
the man a Montreal reporter described as “a fic- 
tion writer's model of the guy you'd never notice 
in a crowd” jumped into one of the prize seats of 
the Quebec political merry-go-round. 

Drapeau was quite a change from Camillien 
Houde, old “Mr. Montrea!” who had given up the 
mayor's office for health reasons. In place of 
Houde’s imposing physical bulk and the face that 
delighted cartoonists, there was substituted an 
austere little figure with facial features so unpro- 
nounced that the cartoonists had to rely on the 
heavy, intellectual-type, black-rimmed glasses and 
the little black mustache 

Houde was everybody's mayor; a warm colorful 
personality who presided over his office with 
charm and wit. Drapeau is the spekesman for a 
faction, a single-minded, essentially humorless per- 
sonality why regards “stubbornness” as one of his 
own most notable virtues 

Montrealers hardly knew him when he took of- 
fice in 1954. They soon found out that the new 
mayor was possessed of boundless energy, and a 
masterful conviction that he was able to accom- 
plish any task in sight 

“I promise you,” he told a group that had come 
to call while his victory was still glowing, “that I 
won't be in office next year if I can’t find a solu- 
tion for Montreal’s big problems.” He mentioned 
particularly traffic, housing and mass transporta- 
tion. 

He assured an interviewer on another occasion 
that “there exists in that continued on page 84 
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facts about our high-seas 


Russian vessels are off Newfoundland. 


but even our closest allies are against us 
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By Philip Chelsea 


F... Canadians are aware of it but their coun- 
try is in the thick of a struggle for the seas, for 
“the great common,” the last unclaimed territory 
on the globe 

It's the newest phase of the oldest struggle on 
earth—the fight for food. The world’s population 
is increasing faster than the capacity of the land 
to produce animal protein. “Were a protein 
eating species.” says Dr. John L. Kask, chairman 
of Canada’s Fisheries Research Board, “and 
right now. two thirds of us don’t get enough 
of ite 

Fisheries Minister James Sinclair, who toured 
the Far East tour vears ago as head of Canada’s 
Colombo Plan delegation, says, “All those coun- 
tries are turning to the sea. They ve Zot to Their 
decent arable land ts all used up. 

Spearheading this seaward drive are the fisher- 
men of Japan, who now take one quarter of the 
world’s catch When you see a Japanese vessel 
in the Caribbean you know something very dy- 
namic is going on,” says Kask, who tor four 
years Was chiet biologist tor the United Nations’ 
fisheries division. “We don’t have their sense ot 
urgency, but we can't afford to get behind. 

Year by year the rivalry has intensified, atlect- 
ing every nation, so that today we stand on the 
threshold of a new era in fishing, when boats 
will attract and capture fish with electric fishing 
gear, When a product as perishable as milk will 
be shipped around the world through advances 
in refrigerated transport. and when fish offal 
will be processed into a flour that makes cookies 
is rich In protein as meat and ts as easy to store, 
transport and bake as wheat flour 

Fisheries scientists can foresee the day when a 
square mile of sea water will vield more animal 
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With threats and big-stick treaties Japan’s fishing rivals 


she'll be tougher when treaties are renewed, and het 


protein than a square mile of land, and many na- 
tions, looking ahead, are already staking claims 
to the seas beyond their traditional three-mile 
limits. Norway. Iceland and Mexico have all de- 
clared new limits, ranging from tour to twelve 
miles. South Korea has drawn a line down the 
middle of the Japan Sea and Japanese fishing 
boats cross it at their peril Peru, Chile and 
Ecuador are backing with gunboats their claim 
to two hundred miles of the South Pacific off 
their shores 

Canada claims twelve miles, not by a simple 
declaration that our navy would have to enforce, 
but legally, through the United Nations. And our 
claim is so packed with political dynamite that 
the U.N. recently lifted it trom the technical 
level into the General Assembly's political orbit. 

For the world is split into two camps in this 
struggle: coastal-rights states versus treedom-ot 
the-seus states. Nations such as the United States, 
Britain and Japan, which have fishing fleets rang- 
ing tar afield, are known as freedom-ot-the-seas 
states. Fisheries Minister Sinclair defines them 
as “states that have used up their own fisheries 


and want to come into somebody else’s”’-—an 


Fisheries Minister Sinclair says 


“The Americans are pretty annoyed at us. So are the British” 


Big squeeze on Japan’s big fishing fleets 


in the Pacific are trying to box in her fleets. But 


ranging ships still take a quarter of world’s catch 


oversimplified explanation, as he would admit, 
but nevertheless a clear one 

Canada, like Iceland and Norway, ts a coustal- 
rights state. Oth our west and east coasts are 
some of the finest fisheries in the world, notably 
cod and salmon, but also herring, halibut, mack 
erel, tuna, haddock and redfish (also Known as 
roseftish and sold as ocean perch). We spend 
large sums to conserve our inshore fisheries. We 
want to conserve them for our own use. But all 
efforts to extend the present limits are opposed 


by the tree-seus states 


The areas of conflict are three: (1) inshore 
fisheries, those that lie within a nation’s terri- 
torial limits; (2) the continental shelf, that con 
tinuation of land that stretches out from two to 
two hundred miles betore tt) plunges steeph 
down to the ocean depths: (3) the other ninety- 
two percent of the seas 

The first significant clash on the issue of limits 
cume in 1949. Norway declared a tour-mile ter 
ritorial limit, and when Russian and British ships 
came into these waters they were seized. Russia 
was In no position to argue; since czarist days 


Russia has enforced a continued on page 76 
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ONE OF ITS TOP STARS TELLS WHY 


“Pm saying farewell to 


Rex Harrison’s No. 2 waited half a lifetime 


Vy PAY the highest Ive ever known Yet 
leaving Broadway biggest hit 


for the best role of his life. 
Now, after barely a year of dizzy success, he's giving it up. 


HERE ARE HIS REASONS 


BY ROBERT COOTE 


| find, when in conversation with peopl The Columbia long-playing album of the pay, in fact, is the highest I have ever 

k in the theatre, that I cause show’s music (1 Could Have Danced All known in the theatre. Women look tor the 

on on a f{ th a Tallulah Bank Night, On the Street Where You Live, I've subtleties and slyly suggest that Pm irritat- 

{ I happen to mention that Grown Accustomed to Her Face, etc.) has 1 beyond endurance with someone in the 

l an rving My Fair Lady this summer sold more than a million copies, a world cast, likely Rex Harrison. “We all know he 

My | Lady opened on Broadway on record tor album sales. The first road com s dificult,” one lady told me, quoting a 

\I I Se nd there hasn't been an pany of My Fair Lady was launched re New York gossip columnist. I can really 

Nd seat ce. [ve been told that scalp- cently and may play Canada in 1958. The yecome angry at this, but [I try not to. Rex 

I ed as much as $150 each Broadway version has just passed its 500th ind I are old triends. We have been to- 

for tckets he theatre is sold out six performance; it has settled in, most experts gether in plays since we both began in 

nontl n advance and people line up believe, for a five-year run the business and it was at his suggestion 

morning to buy up the standing All of this may explain why the first re that I took on one of the four major roles 

on ch it $3.45 apiec The show action to my announcement that | am leas n My Fair Lady, that of Colonel Picker- 

ter Alan Jay Lerner with music by ing is one of open skepticism about my ing. Who sings one solo in the show, You 

Frederick Loewe. cost $401.000 and re- sanity. Other reasons occur, almost predict Did It 

paid it Icke n thirtv-two weeks. It cur- ably. Businessmen, rooted solidly in the hen why 1 am asked impatiently, 
ently makes a profit of $15,000 every philosophy that regularity of income ts the would anyone leave My Fair Lady?” 

k. of which George Bernard Shaw's only security possible, assume immediately It's a complicated process to answer that 

estate gets $5,000 because the musical is that I have been fired or am_ rebelling properly. I've been an actor since I was 

ed on his play, Pygmalion against a shabby salary. Neither is true; my sixteen and that continued on page 56 


“MY PART (Col. Pickering) is the best I've had.” “MY PAL Rex Harrison and I have fun swapping 


Coote with Cathleen Nesbitt in Ascot scene. lines.” Harrison first sold him on My Fair Ladv. 


“MY PARTING: Why would anyone leave? I must 


protect myself from the dry rot of boredom.’ 
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It crucified Milton 


and hamstrung Pitt. 


Witnout it the American Revolution 


might never have started. 


We can curb it 


but still can’t cure it 


By Kathleen M. Graham 


Grou has been described in medical literature 


from the time of Hippocrates and tt was proba- 


bly Known to the ancient Egyptians. But tn all 


} 


these years its exquisite pain has never been as 


vividly described as by that eighteenth-century 


Sydney Smith When I have 
gout.” Smith wrote to a friend, “I feel as though 


cleric and Wil 


am walking on my eyeballs 

More recently the nerve-wracking nature of 
the pain was reported by a victim who, when he 
saw a fly light upon the ceiling above his bed, 
lay in agony lest the fly lose its hold and drop on 
his gouty limb. From first to last gout has been a 
hilarious subject for cartoonists. but the gouty 
have never seen the joke 

Gout is a torm of acute rheumatism. It may 
occur in any joint although it is most commonly 
found in the great toe. The gouty joint quickly 
becomes swollen, red and very painful. For some 
reason uric acid crystals form in the joints of 
certain gouty individuals. Under the microscope 
these crystals look like myriads of tiny sharp 
needles. In some cases they break through the 
skin, exuding as a white chalky material. The 
case of the man who was so gouty he could 
write on the blackboard with his knuckles has 
often been quoted Although today the acute and 


painful phase of an attack can be quickly con- 


trolled by means of a small pill or an injection, 
the original cause of gout is still one of the prob- 
lems facing the medical profession 

At the International Meeting on Rheumatic 
Diseases this month 


in Toronto gout will be an 
important topic. About fifteen hundred medical 
men representing forty countries will attend these 
sessions and at least ten of the papers presented 
will be given by world authorities on gout 

It is a common error to assume that gout is a 
disease belonging to the past or that its incidence 
is limited to the wine drinking countries of 
Europe. Today gout is quite common in North 
America, and it's the subject of much concern 
it would seem that 
Canadian prosperity has brought with it not 


ind many scientific studies 


only a higher standard of living but also that 
scourge Of so many eminent men of the past 

the gout. A specialist in rheumatic diseases in 
Toronto this year estimated that five percent of 


the patients who came to him with joint ailments 


were suffering trom this paintul disorde: 

Gout, like diabetes, is known to run tin fan 
lies. The incidence is, however, much highe 
men than in women, and women victims of 
past were somewhat of an oddity. Queen An 
the last of the Stuart dynasty, was just sucl 
case and in her own day was unroyally lampoon 
ed “brandy-faced Nan.” 

An interesting observation on gout’s incidence 
imong Women was made by Seneca, the famous 
Roman philosopher and tutor to Nero. He noted 
that gout was a monstrous example of the cd 
pravity of his age, and said that women had be 
come subject to it by their luxurious habits 

The nature of women is not altered.” he 
said, “but their manner of living is, for while 
they rival the men in every kind of licentio 


Caricatures, cartoons and 
comic songs: in old England they 


all lampooned gout cruelly 
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ness. they equal them too in their body disorders. 
Why need we then be surprised at seeing so 
many of the female sex afflicted with gout?” 
That gout is the result of “high living” as sug- 
gested by Seneca is open to discussion but it 
can’t be denied that many of its victims are tee- 
totalers. The popular association of “wine, wom- 
en and song” with gout is a source of much em- 
barrassment to these sober individuals. Such 
trifling circumstances as a new pair of shoes, a 
slight injury, or even an emotional upset may in 
some cases bring on the torments of gout. 
Ordinarily, the sight of a man suffering in- 
tense pain stirs his friends and family to tender 
expressions of pity, but not when he’s got the 
gout. Almost all who are not afflicted seem com- 
fortably persuaded that it is a laughing matte! 
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and has much in common with a “hang-over.” 
[his concept probably stems from the mistaken 
belief that gout is a corrective rather than a di- 
sease. The idea was fairly common as late as the 
nineteenth century, and even today people smile 
when hearing of someone smitten with gout; a 
sort of “serve you right, old man” attitude that 
is very galling to the victim 

The history of the treatment of gout has all 
the elements of a first class mystery story. The 
plot centres around a small plant of the lily fam- 
ily used as a purge in the sixth century A.D. to 
bring relief to gout victims, and then dropped 
from general use for over a thousand years. The 
plant is the Colchicum autumnale, grown today 
In many Canadian gardens for its showy Septem- 
ber bloom (which resembles the saffron crocus). 
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Originally this plant came trom Colchis on the 
shores of the Black Sea in Asia Minor, and so 
powerful is its effect that folklore attributes its 
origin to a drop from Medea’s poisonous brew 
However, in the ancient medical writings it was 
referred to as the hermodactyl, after Hermes, the 
messenger of the Gods. Today the hermodacty] 
and Colchicum autumnale are known to be the 
same plant. Why was it dropped from the treat 
ment of gout for such a long time while so many 
innocent victims were seeking frantically for re 
lief from their misery? 

Lo solve this mystery it is necessary to examine 
the earliest medical records and trace the ireat 
Although the 
Ebers Papyrus (1500 B.C.) seems to indicate that 
the use of various kinds 


ment of gout through the ages 


continued on page 66 
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hat’s so funny 
It crucified Milton 
and hamstrung Pitt. 
Without it the American Revolution 
might never have started. 
We can curb it 
. but still can’t cure it 
By Kathleen M. Graham 

the gout 


Gru has been described in medical literature 
from the time of Hippocrates and tt was proba- 
bly Known to the ancient Egyptians. But in all 
these years its exquisite pain has never been as 
vividly described as by that eighteenth-century 
cleric and wit, Sydney Smith. “When I have 
gout.” Smith wrote to a friend, “I feel as though 
am walking on my eyeballs 

More recently the nerve-wracking nature of 
the pain was reported by a victim who, when he 
saw a fly light upon the ceiling above his bed, 
lay in agony lest the fly lose its hold and drop on 
his gouty limb. From first to last gout has been a 
hilarious subject for cartoonists. but the gouty 
have never seen the joke 

Gout is a form of acute rheumatism. It may 
occur in any joint although it is most commonly 
found in the great toe. The gouty joint quickly 
becomes swollen, red and very paintul. For some 
reason uric acid crystals form in the joints of 
certain gouty individuals. Under the microscope 
these crystals look like myriads of tiny sharp 
needles. In some cases they break through the 
skin, exuding as a white chalky material. The 
case of the man who was so gouty he could 
write on the blackboard with his knuckles has 
often been quoted. Although today the acute and 
painful phase of an attack can be quickly con- 
trolled by means of a small pill or an injection, 
the original cause of gout is still one of the prob- 
lems facing the medical profession 

At the International Meeting on Rheumatic 
Diseases this month in Toronto gout will be an 
important topic. About fifteen hundred medical 
men representing forty countries will attend these 
sessions and at least ten of the papers presented 
will be given by world authorities on gout 

It is a common error to assume that gout is a 
disease belonging to the past or that its incidence 
is limited to the wine drinking countries of 
Europe. Today gout is quite common in North 
America, and it’s the subject of much concern 
and many scientific studies. It would seem that 
Canadian prosperity has brought with it not 
only a higher standard of living but also that 
scourge of so many eminent men of the past 
A specialist in rheumatic diseases in 
Toronto this year estimated that five percent of 
the patients who came to him with joint ailments 


were suffering from this painful disorder 

Gout, like diabetes. is known to run in fan 
lies. The incidence is, however, much higher 
men than in women, and women victims ot 
past Were somewhat of an oddity. Queen Anne 
the last of the Stuart dynasty, was just such 
case and in her own day was unroyally lampox 
ed “brandy-faced Nan.” 

\n interesting observation on gout’s incidence 
among Women was made by Seneca, the famous 
Roman philosopher and tutor to Nero. He noted 
that gout Was a monstrous example of the de 
pravity of his age, and said that women had be 
come subject to it by their luxurious habits 

The nature of women is not altered.” he 
said, “but their manner of living is, for while 
they rival the men in every kind of licentious 
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Caricatures, cartoons and 
comic songs: in old England they 


all lampooned gout cruelly 
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ness. they equal them too in their body disorders. 
Why need we then be surprised at seeing so 
many of the female sex afflicted with gout?” 
That gout is the result of “high living” as sug- 
gested by Seneca is open to discussion but it 
can't be denied that many of Its victims are tee- 
totalers. The popular association of “wine, wom- 
en and song” with gout is a source of much em- 
barrassment to these sober individuals. Such 
trifling circumstances as a new pair of shoes, a 
slight injury. or even an emotional upset may in 
some cases bring on the torments of gout. 
Ordinarily, the sight of a man suffering in- 
tense pain stirs his friends and family to tender 
expressions of pity, but not when he’s got the 
gout. Almost all who are not afflicted seem com- 
fortably persuaded that it is a laughing matter 
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and has much in common with a “hang-over.” 
This concept probabiy stems trom the mistaken 
belief that gout is a corrective rather than a di- 
sease. The idea was fairly common as late as the 
nineteenth century, and even today people smile 
when hearing of someone smitten with gout; a 
sort of “serve you right, old man” attitude that 
is very galling to the victim 

The history of the treatment of gout has all 
the elements of a first class mystery story. The 
plot centres around a small plant of the lily tam- 
ily used as a purge in the sixth century A.D. to 
bring relief to gout victims, and then dropped 
from general use for over a thousand years. The 
plant is the Colchicum autumnale, grown today 
in many Canadian gardens for its showy Septem- 
ber bloom (which resembles the saffron crocus). 


Originally this plant came from Colchis on the 
shores of the Black Sea in Asia Minor, and so 
powerful ts its effect that folklore attributes tts 
origin to a drop from Medea’s poisonous brew 
However, in the ancient medical writings it was 
referred to as the hermodactyl, after Hermes, the 
messenger of the Gods. Today the hermodacty! 
and Colchicum autumnale are known to be the 
same plant. Why was it dropped from the treat 
ment of gout for such a long time while so man 
innocent victims were seeking frantically for re 
lief from their misery? 

To solve this mystery it is necessary to examine 
the earliest medical records and trace the treat 
ment of gout through the ages. Although the 
Ebers Papyrus (1500 B.C.) seems to indicate that 
the use of various kinds continued on page 66 
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Here’s the fascinating 38-year case history 


of one ear: 


of the man 


Ww ho sold her 


and the five who have successively owned and loved her. 


It reads something like a romance 


BY ERIC HUTTON 


QO, the first m spring Sunda ifternoon ol 
Willis Schneider Woodstock, Ont 
carpenter, drove his wife Marion and their two- 


ir-Oold daughter Marie out to picnic at nearby 


Innerkip. It was the pleasant uneventful sort 
of motor trip that millions of Canadians were 
taki that da The only thing different was 
the ca 

Ihe Schneiders’ tamily Ford is_ thirty-eight 
ears old ning ears older than the present 

vner, whe h fifth. She is a Model T, grown 
old s« cetully that Schneider stoutly main- 


than the $690 Bill 


is ortn more today 


Masters, now seventy, paid for her when he was 


i prosperous young Oxtord County farmer and 
World War I was still being fought 

There's nothing unique about the car physical- 
ly. On the contra he was the most prevalent 


in histo ng one of some xteen million 


ally identical Model Ts produced, including 


‘ hundred and fitty thousand in Canada, 
between 1908 and 1927. She has simply out- 
lives n Hocrity and in doing so has led an 
eventt ex nce Nowadays an automobile 
tends to be udy but impersonal necessity 
driven oO vo (three if you're underpriv- 
tleged) and the I led into oblivion The de- 
cling rom showroom to scrap heap ts not so 


much a story as a statistic. But the Schneider 
car has had meaning to all who have béen part 
ot her life from the seventy-seven-year-old 


dealer who sold her new, to the two-year-old 


inherit her 


She has been the wedding car for a bride 


(who was courted in her, what's more) 


She had to break trail through deep drifts in 


a blizzard tor the funeral coach bearing her first 


mistress to burial 


By day she has harrowed fields and hauled 


grain to the mill 
By night she has been the exciting hot 


of an earlier generation of rock ‘n’ rollers 


She has poked her unstreamlined nose into the 
jet age by trundling her fourth owner the sixty 


miles to and trom London, Ont 


coarse laughter always greeted them) for 


training that made him a jet pilot 


The low point in this Model T’s career came 


in 1943, when, aged twenty-five, she was 


for a ten-dollar bill, for the sake of the paltry 


gasoline ration that went with her She 


changed hands three times since then, each time 


at a higher price. In her thirty-ninth year 


has become somewhat of a show-off, chugging 


along in parades and winning trophies at 


shows for her well-preserved senility, but her 


airport (where 


Bill Masters bought her new in 1918 for 


often hitched her to a harrow to work 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PETER CROYDON 


principal occupation is sull that of famil 


That's what she has been ever since 
autumn day in 1918 when Bill Masters 


delivery of her in Embro, Ont 


uncertainly toward the farm 


Sea 


foot of land Masters did his share. 


the harvest he decided to splurge himselt 


good pair of horses. But his mother 


vidow, had other ideas. “Buy a car,” 


vised him. “It's the coming thing.” 
Canadian women were 


1918; it was the year they finally wor 
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the while he was driving a horse instead 
pointed he: 
and made | 

That year had been a busy and profitabl 
on the Masters’ farm at Braemar. Food was 

critical war material. Full-page advertise 
Nn magazines and newspapers proclaimed 
only thing that sustains our men on lan 
is tood,” and urged farmers to plant 


progress-minde 


¥ 
$3 
R 
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gu 
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nV Charlie Case paid $10 tor her, to get her Willis Schneider (seated left) owns her now: his daughter Marie (in Dr. Edgar Atkinson was partner in agency 
War gas ration—then fell in love with her car) gets her next. William Houser paid $65 for her when at school from which Masters bought her originally. 
equality with men by getting the right to vote Ts even faster than they could bring them in territory than in a horse rig, and the Atkinsons 
Masters, in his buggy, scouted the car dealers trom the factory at Walkerville. Dr. Howard decided it was time to add a horseless carriage 
of nearby Ingersoll and Woodstock. He took a and Dr. Edgar Atktnson early in the century to their stable 
demonstration ride in the $1,125 Gray-Dort established a livery stable in Embro as an off- In 1912 they applied tor a Ford dealership, but 
tourer, whose factory was less than a hundred shoot of their veterinary practice. The brothers were put off with a subdealership and a quota 
{ miles west on Highway 2 at Chatham. He looked now live in Thamesford, Ont., in lively retire- of eighteen cars to sell that year. They sold 
le over the handsome Chevrolet that had been so ment. In fact, when he built a new house re- thirty-two, and found themselves full-fledged by 
much in the news that year because adventur- cently Dr. Edgar, the elder at seventy-seven, in- 1917. “It was Howard who did the gabbing 
I ous William C. Durant had used the popularity sisted on including a veterinary dispensary. He that sold the cars,” Edgar recalls. “I was the 
J of this new car of his to win back control of drives, with some dissatisfaction, a large car of man with the wrench who kept them sold. The 
General Motors. The “Baby Grand” Chevrolet pastel shades and towering rear fins. “Wouldn't Model T was under guarantee for ninety days, 
tourer was $1,295. Masters was sorely tempted, give it garage room if I could get a °16 brass- but we never limited our customers to that.’ 
! too, by a car that was presently to become a front Model T,” he growls The Atkinsons’ generous service policy orig- 
stablemate of the Chevrolet and eventually to As early as 1911 the Atkinsons saw the hand- inated in a trip on which Dr. Edgar learned how 
lose its own identity—Canada’s pride, the Mc- writing in the dust of the roads around Embro. helpless a new motorist was away from home 
Laughlin, priced at $1,460 for the light six A hardware salesman from Toronto, one of the He drove with his two young sons to Wingham, 
In the end, though, Masters went up to Em- traveling men who regularly hired Atkinson rigs a good fifty road miles away. Something went 
é bro, where, as everybody for miles around knew, to cover the region, turned up in a rented car, wrong with a wheel bearing and they barely 
the Atkinson brothers were selling Ford Model He claimed he could cover four times more made it to the Ford continued on page 40 
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4 I can’t stand warmed-over psychology 


I don’t want to be somebody else’s grounds for divorce 


. 3 I hate watered whisky 


M, acquaintances (I no longer have any 
friends) used to invite me to parties at their 
houses. I say, “used to,” for my last invi- 
tation was in November of 1955. Since 
: then I have been left to vegetate in anti- 
social bliss, and it couldn’t have happened 
to a more willing troglodyte 
The party as a social event went out with 
pulled taffy and the phonograph horn, and 
its successors have become combinations ot 
Fighting Words, Bottle, Bottle, Who's Got 
The Bottle?, and places to make business 
and professional contacts. Even the eager 
7 host and hostess no longer refer to thei 
soirees as parties, but hide thetz intent be- 
hind such euphemistic invitations as, “How 
about dropping in tor a drink Friday eve- 
ning?” or few friends are calling 
around on Saturday night, and we'd like 
you to meet them. 
My last party invitation, already referred 
to in the opening paragraph of this expose, 
3 came trom the wife of an acquaintance 


DRAWING BY PETER WHALLEY 
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4 I don’t get invited anymore 


who had made himself a bundle that year 
running a Toronto bucket shop. In this 
couple's meteoric climb from limbo to the 
lap of luxury the wife had absorbed the 
last half of Dale Carnegie’s How To Win 
Friends And Influeace People, without 
bothering her hennaed head about the first 
half. On the way, too, she had gained a 
smattering of the philosophy of Norman 
Vincent Peale and some warmed-over psy- 
chology from the women’s pages of her 
favorite paper. She had also acquired a 
broad A, which stayed with her until the 
third highball of the evening. 

Now that she and her husband could 
afford to purchase more than one bottle of 
liquor at a time, she decided to become the 
local version of Perle Mesta or Elsa Max- 
well. Though amply endowed to step into 
the girdle of either of these ladies, her 
circle of celebrities was restricted, to put 
it charitably. That is why she got around 
to inviting me. 


She pulled a switch on the “We'd like 
you to meet our friends” routine by say- 
ing, “Our triends would like to meet you,” 
which warned me right away what sort ot 
party it would be. | knew that I was to be 
exhibit B in the literary division. 

“You don’t have to bother to dress,” she 
went on, which might have fooled a less 
astute invitee into thinking the hostess was 
president of the local sun-bathing associa- 
tion. However, | haven't read Michael 
Arlen and E. Phillips Oppenheim for noth- 
ing; | knew she was referring to a dinner 
jacket, which I would have.had to rent in 
any case 

The party was a huge success. There was 
only one fist fight as far as I know, insti 
tuted by the representative of the fourth 
estate, Who accused a lawyer of trying to 
steal either his wife or his drink. There 
were more million-dollar stock deals being, 
bandied around than you could overhear 
in a Bay Street continued on page 51 
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THE KIDS PLAY MEDIEVAL GAMES 
W tow! ime of cop nd robbe have been forgotten Now Festiv drav om VIP people no longer stop to stare At 
the from Shakespeare and fight it out with swords Henry V. Governor-General Massey ht) takes to grass to pass unimpressed 


THE SHOPPERS ARE CHOOSIER THE SKYLINE HAS A NEW SILHOUETTE 
Visitors with sophisticated tastes for such things as fried worms and snake, shop The people of Stratford put up more than $100,000 to help build a new $ 
it Heimrict run by John and Mary Ward (above). Now townspeople buy too million theatre To date thev've giver the testival more than $253.0 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE’S 


It was just a sleepy town. Then came the festival. Now it entertains diplomats and movie stars, 


dresses for cocktails, makes a fad of food and — g: 
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THE TEACHERS HAVE IT EASIER 


High-school teacher John Quirt finds pupils no longer turn up 


roses at Shakespeare. Some have become regular play goers, 


AND THE ARTS ARE ATTRACTING INDUSTRY 


Muirhead Instruments plant (above) is one of several drawn by the 


np » 
wat paign se 


billboard) to woo industry with festival's prestige. 


—admits that actors aren't all hell-bound 
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By Alan Phillips 


_ is a strange phenomenon. Take 
the case of my birthplace. This spring tt 
is building million-and-a-half-dollat 
classical theatre that Montreal or Toronto 
might well envy. Yet four years ago it 
was just another railroad town, a farming 
centre, conservative and obscure. When 
anyone asked me where I was born I toid 
them, “Stratford, in southwestern Ontario, 
about a hundred miles from Toronto.” 

Then Tom Patterson, a business-paper 
editor who was also born there, taiked 
Strattord into backing a Shakespearean 
drama festival. In one summer it became 
one of the world’s great cultural meccas, 
a success story that has been told in some 
fifty magazine articles, several books and 
a National Film Board movie. On open- 
ing night this city of 20,108 gets more 
space in the world’s great newspapers than 
Stratford has 
appeared on ITV as tar south as Mexico 
Through the CBC the flat Ontario accent 
of Stratford residents has been heard tn 
Europe and South America. Now, when 
anyone asks me where I was born, all | 
need say is, “Stratford.” 

But it is a 


who achieve it are changed, either for bet- 


Ottawa gets in a month 


1 axiom of success that those 


ter or worse. What has four years oft 
fame done to this typical Ontario city? 
This is the question Maclean's sent me to 
Stratford to try to answer 

The only mark of the Festival immedi- 
ately apparent is the number of tourist 
homes, tour new motels, the new Victor 
ian Inn on the Avon River, some china 
busts of the Bard's characters tn the gift 
shop windows, and two circumspect signs 
‘Stratford—Home ot the World 
Famous Shakespearean Festival.” It’s stll 


reading: 


a quiet city, faintly old-worldly, rustic 
flavored. Avon Dairies still delivers milk 
in horse-drawn wagons Just the week be 
fore I arrived three swans had waddled 
uphill from the river, which meanders 
through the centre of the city, and held 
up main-street traffic for fifteen minutes 

With the coming of spring this ulcer- 
free tempo quickens. Like an animal wak- 
ing from hibernation the festival organiza- 
tion sloughs its winter lethargy. First de- 
signers, then seamstresses start work. A 
local choir begins practicing chorales for 
festival background music. Actors de- 
scend on the city—four hundred Canadi- 
ans and fifty Americans last year applied 
for roles 

Come summer and Ontario Street 
sprouts gaily colored lights. Dozens of 


29 


festival signs blossom lampposts 
Floodlights banish night from the medi 
eval-looking courthouse and the prim 
Shakespearean Gardens 

By opening night the city’s normally 
steady pulse is fluttering. The Javcees are 
manning their information centre by the 
post office, the Kinsmen their refreshment 


booth at the theatre 


Pensioners trom the 
local police force patrol the park. Thirty 
four Strattord boys have been. drilled as 
ushers. The twenty-man St. John Ambu 
lance brigade stands by with two nurses 

And then they come—a thousand cars 
a day. The visitors flow through five mo 
tels, half a dozen hotels and tour hundred 
rooms in one hundred and fifty private 
homes. One out of every thirty-two fam 
ilies takes in festival guests, not only hard 
pressed pensioners but wealthy factory 
owners, who never know when they ma) 
be asked to put up the Israeli ambassador 
Billy Rose or Jennifer Jones 

The festival office inspects the rooms 
sets the rate and collects trom the guests 
($3.50) single, $5 double; estimated 


$35,000 in all last year). If a guest com 


plains, justifiably, that home comes off the 
list. But guests are more often treated like 
one of the tamil They taste the real 


flavor of Stratford, return year after year 


and often exchange Christmas cards with 
their hosts When a retired Stratford 
school teacher broke her hip in a fall last 
year she was mainly concerned that she 
wouldn't be well in time to take care of 
“her guests 

Into a town where a single French 
Canadian was once a novelty people pour 


ed last year from continued on page 71 


Gratetul Stratford renamed street to honor 


Tyrone Guthrie festival first director 
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BY FRANKLIN RUSSELL 


At this moment black flies are rising by the 


lion from rivers and streams across Canada. 
] lesperate self-defense holidaymakers are strug 


protective clothing, daubing 
ns with sticky repellents, and doing thei 

njoy themselves in a haze of insect-kill- 
ing sprays. In spite of their precautions the black 


going to ruin thousands of carefully planned 


ications. Its vicious bite will drive people tn- 
lon it noon, and its numbers will sometimes 
make it hard for people to speak or even 

The black fly is thickest in the north, where, 


ith its biting coll ague the mosqutto, it has been 
often-overlooked factor in retarding economic 
development. It breeds and bites just when work 
n the north is reaching its brief and crucial sum- 
mer climax. It attacks pulpwood workers, trap- 
pers, construction men, soldiers, airmen and ra- 
and cuts their efficiency when it’s 
is equipped with serrated jaws 


that cut like iws. By slashing these cutters to- 


gether, he literally chops a hole in you A pooi 
of blood forms in the hole, and the black fly 
ns drink 

Sheer numbers of hungry black flies have sent 

n hing panic-stricken through the bush in 
ea ) fuge Black flies have killed cattle, 

muse, duck turkeys and caribou. They've sick- 
ened thousands of holidaymakers with the after 
of thei bite 

( o common belief, the black fly is 
wot al xclusively Canadian pest Its close rela- 


look and behave just like the local 


nfest tl vhole world They kill cattle 
n Euroy blind natives in Africa, disrupt work 
Centr America and infuriate Russians, Chin- 


Australians 
While we slap and curse the black fly with as 
much futility as anybody else, Canada ts perhaps 
he first nation to control the pest even partially. 
This control, achieved within recent vears by the 
ts of the Defense Research Board, 


the Department o 


Agriculture, and the Pulp and 
Paper Association, has nearly eliminated black 
es in some places But for most people the 
black fly is as much of problem today as it 
On its own, the black fly isn’t particularly fear- 


Its bite isn’t as painful as that of a gnat so 


ill s called no-see-um It doesn’t take as 


blood as a mosquito, it bites only 


30 


ill we ever control the 
LOODTHIRSTY BLACK FLY? 


a nd SU 


we Il wreck one 


when the humidity is between seventy and ninety 
and the wind is light, and it sleeps all night. Of 
the sixty varieties that live in Canada. only a 
couple—Simulium venustum Say and Prosimulium 
hirtipes (Fries) are major biters of mankind 
What makes the black fly extraordinary is its 
numbers; it will infest areas to a point where out- 
door human activities practically come to a stand- 
still 

The black fly ts a tiny insect, about an eighth 
of an inch long, with short broad wings and short 
legs. On your arm, it looks like a small black 
gnat. When one lands on you it scuttles rapidly 
into biting position, preferably in a dark place 


—under your watch strap, under your belt, in 


your socks, or maybe under your hat brim. S 
through a microscope it has a peculiarly d 
mined look, with a permanently humped bach 
though it was hunching its shoulders forward 


its low-slung head 


[he species begins life as a_ tiny 
yellowish egg, laid under or near fast-fl 
water. It hatches into larva within a few da 
else spends the entire fall and winter as an 
Each fly lays between three hundred and 
sand eggs, and the total number of eggs laid 
colony of flies can stagger the imaginatiot 
member of the Federation of Ontario Natur 
last summer estimated at sixteen million the 
ber of black fly eggs he saw on a fifteen-foot 
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his savage has a saw in its jaw and cuts a hole 
when it bites. Here its magnified a hundred times. 


. 3 rock outcrop near a waterfall in Quebec Province. 

dk After developing in larva form, the black fly 
ack spins a cocoon (or pupa) underwater. Later it 
di ¢ bursts from the cocoon as a fully grown fly, jas- 


cends to the surface in a bubble of gas, and 1m- 
ste mediately takes off. The adult fly may live sev- 
iT eral days or several weeks. Some subspecies live 


la through a single generation, and others as many 


in as four generations between April and October. 
In the far north the cycle lasts only from the end 

id of June to September 

Ol The black fly’s function in nature is obscure. 

ur Some birds eat it on the wing and its eggs and 

eI larvae provide food for other insects and some 

ot varieties of fish. Many people claim its true func- 
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tion is to harry, infuriate and bite every available 
Canadian. A diamond driller, C. P. Barager, at 
work in muskeg country in Ontario, once claimed 
he needed a flashlight to see his way through 
clouds of black flies in daylight. In 1891 a Har- 
vard scientist, A. S. Packard, was horrified at the 
numbers of black flies in Labrador. He reported 
they were so thick they sent Newfoundland dogs 
howling into the water to lie partially submerged 
out of the black flies’ reach. 

Till 1947, Canadians endured attacks of similar 
virulence with hapless resignation. But then the 
Defense Research Board, alarmed by the way 
black flies could shatter the fighting spirit of sol- 
diers in the north, asked the Department of Agri- 


culture to investigate methods of combating the 
menace. 

Soon after this Dr. Bryan Hocking (University 
of Alberta), Dr. C. R. Twinn (Department of Agri 
culture), and W. C. McDuffie (U.S. Department 
of Agriculture), found through intensive experi 
ments at Churchill, Manitoba, that one part of 
DDT mixed with ten million parts of water killed 
black fly larvae in rivers and streams, but left 
everything else unharmed 

This was the beginning of a battle against the 
black fly during which the insect was studied as 
intensively as a neurotic on a psychiatrist's couch. 
Scientists wanted to know every mannerism of the 
black fly so they could continued on page 63 
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John Womble's ‘Second dr 


After he was shipwrecked in an African paradise everything seemed familiar — dusky maidens, happy natives, his fat 


ible by Robert 


\ 
+ 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM HODGs 
Hort beat tive houted and John Womble was carried to the 
“4 awake in a minute 1, as the flames crackled and climbed 
Wil 
‘ 
W's 
| “Se 7 \ 


fat 


contentment. 


Then he realized one thing was different... 


—_ was once a man who was somewhat perturbed 
because his house burned down in the middle of the night 
and cut off prematurely an important dream he was under- 
going. The dream came true in after years and left him 
suspended in an awkward position, which inclined him 
to the opinion that eating Lobster Newburg just before 
going to bed is indiscreet if you are not used to such luxu- 
ries. But it was a vain regret. The man’s name was John 
Womble, and John Womble’s dream was this: 

It seems he was shipwrecked on the west coast of 
Africa and washed ashore in his shirt. As a modest man 
of a religious turn of mind he would have been chagrined 
at this had he been conscious, but he knew nothing about 
it and was spared the shame. The black natives who came 
dancing and whooping down to the shore thought nothing 
of it, but picked him up and bore him shoulder high on 
their shields far inland to the impenetrable jungles 

When John Womble recovered his reason he was as- 
tounded to find himself lving on a bed of rushes in a dark 
and smelly native hut. He cried out and a black girl 
glided in and put a gourd to his lips. John then perceived 
that he was naked and, blushing furiously, he pulled a 


handful of rushes over his loins and ordered the girl out. 
She grinned and disappeared but afterward glided in again 
and brought him a basket of bananas 

John in time grew accustomed to his unclothed body 
and gradually overcame his bashfulness. The months 
passed by. John walked about the village, learned the 
language and made friends with all the natives. They 
would not let him go beyond the stake fence that sur 
rounded the little cluster of mud-roofed huts, but he was 
quite happy. He had a hut to himself but he cultivated 
good company and was not long in giving way to that 
secret love of self-indulgence against which the fateful 
Lobster Newburg should have been a warning. He had 
all the native wine he could hold and was foolish enough 
to take more, and he ate until he was so fat and handsome 
that he was continually being compared with the chief 
In spite of his religious convictions, he became a father 
and took pleasure in speculating, before the stork arrived, 


as to which of the girls would 


yvecome the first mother 

Whenever John Womble strutted about the place and 
twitted the chiet for losing weight, the chief smiled know- 
ingly, but John was too complacent to notice what kind 
of smile it was. “The chief,” said he, “smiles plaintively 
nowadays. He is jealous. The people admire me more 
than they do him.” It was so. Fatness seemed to be the 
most desirable quality a human being could have, and all 
the natives sat and gazed at John Womble in admiration 
and envy. At least John Womble understood it to be envy 

Alas for John Womble, it was not envy. No one was 
more surprised than John Womble when he found it out 

The discovery was made on the evening of the day the 
chiet did him the honor of waddling over to his hut 

‘Good morning, Misto Womble,” said the chief. John 
was the sort of man who insisted on being called Mister 
under all circumstances.) 

“Good morning. Your Roundness,” said he, and grin 
ned to himselt as if he had said something tronical. “Won't 
you squat?’ 

“You are looking well,” the chief said admiringly as 
he squatted 

I'm fit, thanks,” John Womble replied patronizing}, 
“Sorry to see that you are looking a little seedy yoursel! 
Your Roundness.” 

“Oh, it is nothing, | assure you,” said the chief. “Thank 
vou for your solicitude, nevertheless. [ have been taking 
too much exercise, I fear. The responsibilities of state 
conspire against rotundity. Still, after the feast I shall 
take a vacation and get the full benefit of it 

“The feast?” asked Womble, lifting his eyebrows and 
laying down the gourd from which he was drinking 

The feast, 
“The barbecue. I have been preparing for it for months 
It is in your honor, Misto Womble.” 

I am flattered, Your Roundness.” 

‘It is an honor io the village and a great pleasure,” said 


repeated the chief, taking up the gourd 


the chief. “We could not do less for a person of such pro 


portions. We might have invited continued on page 54 
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Lew Parker 


A Toronto shoplifter was sentenced to six months in jail after he 


1 to slip out of a department store with seventy-two dollars’ 


worth of silverwar In a Paper shopping Dag He almost got away 
ith it, but not quite. The bottom fell out of the bag as he was 
ving the store and attracted store detectives 


BY PAUL STEINER 


An inmate who managed to escape from an Ontario prison during 


lense fog thumbed a ride and discovered too late that he was 
ling with one of his guards 
When a Montreal gunman pointed a pistol at a woman bank 
tel he promptly fainted, stumbled against the buzzer that set 
off the bank ilarm system and caused the holdup man to rush 
Oo pt nded 


Inept safe uckers who tried to blow open an Orillia, Ont., grocery 
| two nitroglycerine charges, succeeded only in turning 


nine thousand dollars into confetth and didn’t make a single cent 


When an Ontario man drove up to a police station to ask why 


they hadn't ¢ ht the thieves who looted his home, he got quick 
tion He was charged with auto theft when officers discovered 
th r he used on his visit was stolen 


A forger was seized as he stood in line before the cashier of a 


loronto bank because the customer behind him noticed he was 


Out to cash a cheque endorsed with the patron’s own name. 


a sorry world indeed when a man can’t buy a 


drink for his best friend.” 


Conversation pieces 


Gone are the days of our spirited chats, 
Discussions of Hollywood stars 
Gone are the days when we criticized play 


Gone ts Our interest In cars 


Though with gossip or politics, murder or war, 
We start with the finest intentions 
Today we've a knack of slipping right back 


lo talk of retirement and pensions 


Leonard kh. Schiff 


Voluntary statement 


Astute politicians who never abandon 
\ disinclination to say where they 
Stand on 
The question on which their constituents 
press 
For a definite No or a resolute Yes 
Consider that one of their pleasantest 
tasks 
Is to answer the questions that nobody 
asks 
P. J. Blackwell 


Fond memory 


I'm getting decidedly ancient, I guess, 
For | can remember when 

\ five-dollar bill meant an SOS 
For change in the S-and-10! 


Ivan J. Collins 


“Smile!” 
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Brownie Movie Camera, {/ 2.7, only $36.95—most popular movie maker in the world! 


Kodak! Brownie Movie Camera 
at the lowest price ever—only °36~ 


Now color movies are as inexpensive as 
snapshots—and every bit as easy to take! 


Vacation days coming up? Then bring back all photo dealer's They're priced from only $36.95 
the action, all the color, all the fan the way mil- They're made by Kodak so you know they're 
lions of families do—in home movies good. (Prices are subject to change without notice.) 


Today, Kodak brings you home movies at low 
snapshot cost. Kodak's precision-built Brownie 
Movie Cameras start at only $36.95—the lowest FREE BOOKLET! 

‘How to Choose and Use your 

Movie Outfit’ tells you all about 

home movies. Mail coupon to 

Dept. 4, CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, 


Toronto 9, Ontario 


price in Brownie movie history! 

And you save on film, because these new 
Brownie movie makers use economical 8mm 
Kodachrome Film; actually get up to 50 average- 


length scenes on a single roll! 


Get all 3 movie views with Kodak's new Brownie New Brownie cameras make home movies Name .......ccccsseee- 
Movie Camera, Turret f/ 1.9. A twist of the turret gives 
: 2 : ‘ snapshot-simple, too. Just match the exposure dial 

regular, wide-angle, or telephoto view. Three-lens range - 
at a one-lens price. $98.25 complete to the light condition—aim and shoot Street jaiphnmceeenipeities Zone 

7? See lf See rhe wy 
Ask your Kodak dealer about low down payments, Sound Cacinge See for yourself See the new F 
easy terms. Brownie Movie Cameras demonstrated at your City y 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED . . . Toronto 9, Ontario 


_~ Kodak 


—a trade-mark since 1888 
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KEEP THE 
QUALITY YOU BOUG 


wine HEAVY-DUTY VENTED 


NITION POIN 


Genuine Ford Heavy-duty Ventilated Ignition Points 


Al CK EF OR 


have a hole-in-the-middle of contact surfaces. This 
hole lets air surge past surfaces . . . creates self- 
cleaning, self-cooling action that helps maintain like- 


new performance and actually triples service life. 
They are made to the exact specifications set by the 


men who engineered vour Ford-built car or truck 


lo keep the quality you bought .. . to maintain 
like-new performance drive to your Ford-Monarch 
or Mercury-Lincoln-Meteor Dealer or any of the 


thousands of garages that feature Genuine Ford Parts. 


INSTALLED BY GOOD SERVICE GARAGES EVERYWHERE 


\VIaclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


' Yangtse Incident: The true story of the Royal Navy frigate 


BEST BET Amethyst, which was attacked and crippled by Chines 
Communist shore batteries in April 1949 while peacefully steaming up the 
Yangtse River toward Nanking, from the book by Larry Earl. a well-known 
Canadian journalist and Maclean’s contributor There are some remarkably 


realistic scenes of naval warfare, with Richard Todd as the embattled British 


commander Also memorable is a cat-and-mouse conference between this 
officer and a crafty Chinese colonel (Akim Tamiroff), although the latte 
Slavic accent is mildly disconcerting 


Doctor at Large: No. 3 in the British series of slaphappy medical farces | 


everal slow or dullish episodes but enough lively bits to qualify it as a recom 
mendable item A novice physician (Dirk Bogarde) encounters all sorts of 
bizarre characters—doctors: as well as patients—before getting his chance at 


surgery. With Donald Sinden, James Robertson Justice, Muriel Pavlow 


Ihe Gold of Naples: A five-story package deal from Italy, overlong and at 
times difficult to follow. Its best moments, however, prove that director Vittorio 
de Sica (Shoe Shine, The Bicycle Thief) is still a master of his craft. With 
Sophia Loren, Silvana Mangano 


rhe Strange One: Fascinating in the way that a killer cobra is fascinating, 


this is a nasty story about life in a Southern military academy. written for 
the screen by Calder Willingham from his own novel and play. End as a Man. 
he central role of a cadet who is a monstrous sadist is skillfully played by 


Ben Gazzara 


Fown on Trial: Likeable though he is, John Mills seems implausible as a 
Scotland Yard superintendent who comports himself like an American “p 


vate eye” while investigating a pair of sex murders in a quiet English town 


GILMOUR’sS GLIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


The Baby and the Battleship: \“ | The Incredible Shrinking Man: Scicr 
ed Good | fiction thriller Excellent 
Bachelor Party: G 
the Barretts of Wimpole Street: R | The Killing: Crime drama. Excellent 
Last of the Badmen: Western 
Boy on a Dolphin I re-huntir 
Maddalena: Drama. Fair 
G The Magnificent Seven: Japanese a n 
Brothers in Law: ¢ ( crag Good 
Men in War: War drama. Fair 
the Buster Keaton Story: B phical | Oh, Men! Oh, Women!: Comedy. |! 
med } 
Paris Does Strange Things: Romant 
Confidential Report: Myst P comedy Poor 
Designing Woman: Con The Rainmaker: Comedy-dram G 
Drange: S n-1865 dr The River's Edge: Action. 
Fear Strikes Dran G Gh 
Kull of Life: Comed G | hadow on the Window: Crime Ff 
j the Silent World: Undersea truc 
Funny Face: Musi Ex | 
| d ama mm Tops 
Girl in Black Stockings: ( I | Smiley: Australia comedy-drar G 
Goodbye, My Lady: Dra: G The Spanish Gardener: Drama. G 
Great American Pastime: ( f | the Spirit of St. Louis: Biograp! 
The Great Man: |) Ex iation drama. Good 
The Green Man: Come I Spring Reunion: Comedy-drama. | 
Gunfight at the OK Corral: \ ern 
G | The Tall T: Western. Fair 
The Tattered Dress: Drama 
The Happy Road: Come G | len Thousand Bedrooms: Comedy. ¢ 
Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison: Dra: | 12 Angry Men: Drama. Exceller 
G 
Hot Summer Night: Crime Fair | The Wrong Man: Drama. Go 
House of Secrets: ¢ | The Young Stranger: Drama. G 
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MADE RIGHT: LONGER! 
ARTS AND ACCES RIES DIVIS N— FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Announcing New York Lifes pace-settin 


FAMILY INSURANCE 


1, % 
"package / 


4 


— 


Covers you, your wile, 
your children—all in just one policy 
with a low monthly premium 


Mo i tne te nis new er ) we 65 whiche \t 
l ) ) | ) ition i ict 1d i 
I ) ist ) ! i 000 permanent 
ell ) hild 
) uly qualif he pro 
OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES: y arrived babie 
Ne \ ~ fron the ol da sto vo ire co I d fo 
) ito riction no 
- crease in premiu \uto itl prem 
FOR YOU 35000 t insurance 
and double indemnity on bot! ) ind 
uur wile ar Wha ore vo 
FOR YOUR WIFE 31250 of nsurance il die, the rm insul yu fe and childr 
I f 
\ yur N \ 
) 
Le ium po 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN © insural 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT IN 


) vhnichn expires at IS age YOUR COMMUNITY IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


Life Insurance ° Group Insurance . Accident & Sickness Insurance . Major Medical 


Father's age Premium for 
at issue each unit 
25 510.70 
30 $12.17 
35 $14.08 
Dividend nb d to reduce premium paym 


*All Kp ito if iro cy anni 


Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Regina Winnipeg, London, Hamilton, Ottawa, 


HERE'S THE LOW MONTHLY PREMIUM 
FOR EACH UNIT OF FAMILY INSURANCE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montreal, Quebec City, Sherbrooke, Halifax 


Serving Canadians Since 1858 


New York Life 


Insurance wylie Company 


Dept. FMC-1, 320 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 
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aturday morning ‘recess 


9? 


\ ou'll have a hard time explaining this to the little are giving your pride-and-joy a thorough fill-up 


and fresh-up with Texaco Petroleum Products. 


Must be that confidence is contagious, because not 


woman... especially if you lert a few household chores 
behind . . . but somehow the car always seems to need 


something on Saturday morning. 


one of you is worrying about the products and serv- 
ices provided at the Texaco sign. Nice compliment 
to “the best friend your car can ever have.” 


So there you are, catching up on the week’s news, 


while the Texaco men who provide the meeting place 


¥ N GC 
f 
. 


Texaco SKY CHIEF gaso- Advanced Custom-Made MARFAK—-the dependable 


line — gives you the highest asme* Havoline Motor Oil — gives @ TEXACO » lubricant which gives your 
octane ever! Plus Petrox! you better all-round per- car that “‘cushiony” feeling 
Texaco’s exclusive petrol- formance, because it wear- for one thousand miles or 
eum-base element that gives proofs your engine for the more. It won't wash out, 
you more miles per dollar. life of your car. Squeeze Out or pound out! 


See your friendly TEXACO DEALER 


a dealer of McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited, Manufacturers and Distributors in Canada of Texaco Petroleum Products. 
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The private life 
of a Model T 


Continued trom page 24 


Iipanys recently appointed 


ou Keep a stock Of parts 


Sure ne dealer He took 
\ n ii ol m ( 
OU nd nas Pick out the 1 
Wonderful. the view along our beaches need.” he invited 
Act Mode deals 
nowadays. You see the healthiest quired to stock ten dollars 
handsomest people—bonny babies 97 model, but the handbo 
sun-tanned teenagers, charmin: ost req 0 
young mothers—all of them wearing ous jobs Make Nis Car-Ov 
ct d simmer when Maste 
such trim, pretty swimsuits 
And what keeps them trim ? 
Mostly, it’s a Lightning zipper 
~ ery stable at Embro fe in th 
od tyle left stock runah« 
friend. It takes to water like < $660, a touring at $690, a coupe 
nd the car of th 
mermaid. Neither sun, salt, nor the $1075 sedan. That year they had s 
record forty car 1 turnover that emb« 
pull of close-fitting fabric impede its ened them to dispose of the horses 
t es and stake their futur Ole ( 
itomobiles although they 


speedy closure; and it never, 
they had “about enough capital t 


never slips open accidentally tin whistle 

. Dr. Edgar confidence in his owt 
That’s why so many good swimsuits 
been boosted | something that hay ne | 


that year. The Ford pliant at Walker 


founc self prod huss 
f smooth, supple fasteners make them 
bedi ily the storage space 
ncomfortably full of Model 1 
as nice to wear as they are to see tons. so Ford started shipping them « 
to dealers with the laconic promise 
You'll know Lightning zippers fenders fallow” When t 
turned up Dr. Edgar assembled 
by this trim little tag:— ished products. Forty years later 
give an expert once-over to tne 
sold Bill Masters and conclude 
faction that he ad put er tovell 
they stayed that way.” 
Masters wanted the touring 
he also wanted it equipped I 
tarter, a luxury that was availat 
$90 extra in the late I9I8 mode! t 
Dr Howard Atkinson, the 
brother, warned him, “Three or tout 
ple are mighty anxious to buy tl 
a just as she is So Masters took ¢ 
_- FASTENED WITH A bankroll and paid cash on the spot 
wasn't until thirty years and four owt 
later that the car finally got her 
starter 
Fae Edgar Atkinson chuckled when 
4 reminded of the ction 
€ 4 Howard was a great one fo 
people want to buy,” he said. C« 


LOOKING FOR QUALITY? LOOK FOR THIS TAG 


_ tion was fierce, and salesmen 
~ \ now. were alert to gimmick One 
man, when he approached tarn 
aA 7 a time they would be working 
fields, took along an experienced 
hand who would take over the 
ploughing while the latter listened 
sales talk. Selling cars was as s¢ 
as selling ice or coal, Dr. Edgar 


bers. “Nobody would think o 
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LIGHTNING FASTENER COMPANY LIMITEI ; 


with winter coming on he says 
company used to allow us twenty 
vO percent profit on cars we kept over 
the winter, instead of the fifteen Percent ; 
e usually got. One time I had to make 
(rip into Woodstock in December and 
I phoned ‘round to see who 
inted to go, | Picked UP a car 
( 1o omen nd all the Way in they 
‘ dnt et Ove driving that ate in 
\ Fancy they Kept Saying mo 
orin December! 
One of th SCT VICE that ime with a 
ca ‘8 driving lessons Provided by 
ul ir. Masters vot the hang of it 
oO on, but man students landed 
ind teach n the ever-present mud 
fitch 1s INCE Tore the il 
Na who and na had 
uence on Model 7 Women 
\ e rar The first one | 
) Edy taught was 4 widow Whose 
band had heen Killed when his car 
re verturned. She went into mourning for 
t i! ind kept the car locked In a shed | 
Penancy Then on ‘Pring day she 
M Proned the Atkinsoy lime Jeary 
to He this thin she said. “Com 
1 sho ne how \nd she droy 
Model 7 ompetently and happily fo 
of he wn life 
teense had not vet been 
I { 1918. and ability to drive w 
itter of the individual's inte! 
tat nd con n When he Was 
twel\ Howard Atkinson’s 
on Anson. no t Medical doctor 
Norwood, Ont ferried 
I Embro from factory in 
il Part of cit of 
Windsor sometim t custome preter 
Pick p Own ¢ it the 
1 t ird cult 
fhe horse on Wheels 
I Woodstock m who 
t driving a car wa Natural tal 
| Ith lriving horse. He took de 
| hvery of his car it th ctory and head 
} | ed east along Highway 2 All went well: 
, | on the open road it when he reached 
th tt town, Tilbury the traffic and 
Pedestrians on the main ‘treet. terrified 
h He stopped telephoned 4 Pilbury 
t he knew and implored him to pilot 
‘r through town. With open high 
‘ ahead he took again—until 
, Chatham. There he telephoned inother 
end to take the cay through. The same 
Process was repeated if Thamesville 
ondon Thamesford and Ingersoll! un 
| finally he £ained the familiar out 
‘AITES Of Woodstock He was lucky to 
have so many Iriends along the road,’ 
huckled Dr. Edgar 
From the day Bill Masters got his 
own Model T home his lite changed pro 
sundly, and so did that of his mother 
ho had shrewdly Perceived in the first 
Place that a car on the farm was the 
ming thing.” There Was scarcely an 
evening after chores that Bil] didn’t have ? 
fhe car out, taking his mother to a 
Ladies’ Aid meeting or a church sup- a 
Per. or himself to a dance or a movie WDA LDauink ees 
in town featuring Lila Lee and Thomas The Ferhoot Sum ; 
Meighan, or just joyriding around the iiff y—-Hot tea made double strength and 
county with neighboring young folks be Iced Tea in a ea! wich s you iced tea in a jiffy. t. . 
nind headlights that shone brighter the poured into ice-filled glasses give i. aaa 
to taste and serve wi 
faster he drove. Masters Was 4 person- Just add sugar if int of 
ble young bachelor who never lacked To make a quart of Iced 
for passengers freshly boiling water over 6 teaspoons eaieiees netehens 
“But T never forgot that I'd bought After 5 minutes, pour liquid 
the car instead of a team of horses,” up to capacity with cold water. To srbsatge Mens. should occur add 
e too xr into the fields anc itche¢ . ili water to clear. * int dds an 
harrow and cultivator to her and She pterardnagreig, ic and serve with lemon. A sprig of mint o 
Pulled them even through heavy going exciting new flavour. * 
without a murmur He piled her with - 
bags of grain to haul to the feed mill, we > TEA COUNCIL OF CANADA ek 
ind then had to chase the mice that é «a wa 
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he had no self-starter, would 1 
flood p to her hips” and sail throu 
the deepest ruts with ease 
In 1943, thirteen years after he h 
locked hi ir up, Master ddenly de 
ided t ell her A new w t nan 
Charlie Case me to work at the Roy 
nd after listening to tales of Bill M 
te! car, offered him ten dolla ior ne 
Sold! iid Master His accept 
prised even him Masters later 
mitted, but | decision wa par 
prompted | the thought that the dot 
Mail Call 
Steps on the porch rush to the dc 
Circula there nothing more 


Macie 


gh 


Lester Pickett 


ing waiters and customers would finally 
‘ his car, parked at the door of the 
notel vevera room 

C ase had other idea He ilready 
owned a good middle aged Cal ind he 
proposed to tow the Model T into his 
Dack rd and use in h own car the 
three illons-a-week ition to which the 
Model T would be entitled 

Your car won't run, anyway he 
told Masters 

Sure she will Masters answered in 
lignantly At least, she was running 
fine when I drove in there 

Confidently he poured rasoline into the 
tank, primed the carburetor, gave two 
quick flips to the crank handle in just 
the iy that had always worked with her 

and the motor rumbled into life, for 
all the world as if it had been an hour 


she h id 


cratched his head in won- 


instead of fourteen years since 


derment and s ibout seriously apprals 
ing his investment He soon realized 
that instead of ten dollars worth of nk 


ght something that lovers of 


the Model T dream about: a car that has 


been stored for longer than it has beer 
used 

ly there were things to be done 
rhe floor of the shed had collapsed wit! 
thirteen \y I weight and the car wa 
restr yn her axles. When she was jach 
ed p al { hauled out, the tires were flat 


them held air perfectly 
The 


It was softened with 


ey were pumped up upholstery 


Was intact Dut Drittic 


a liberal doi of oil, which drove out 
several famull of mice that had made 
their homes ‘in the stuffing for countless 
eneratior The cloth “touring top” was 


ere the mica sice curtain 
Model 1 


isoline gauge: a marked 


Intact, tOO, aS W 
version ol 


stick that 


There Was 


ved into the underseat tank, translated 


wetness into gallons remain- 


That day in 1943 Charlie Case 


drove home with expired license plate 
thirt years expired Instead of rele 
rating his purchase to the ard 
though, he turned his newer car over to 
his wife and adopted the Model T as his 
personal car. F¢ he next two years the 
car more thar made up for her long 
hibernation. At that time beer was tight 
rationed in Ontario and hotels nained 
open only or a co ple of ho day 
Case and h fellow waiters used this en 
forced spare time to take almost daily 


irea We got 
Woodstock 


trips into the surrounding 


to know the country around 


better than we had in all our lives betore 
or sinc Case maintains. And his wife 
ind children, too, came to prefer the 


Ford to the “new” car for picnics ar 
week-enc: outings 

With the end of the war the seco 
phase in the Model T’s life came to 
ibrupt end. Case was tO move [to a 
ob and decided to sell her. On his 
outing with his hotel colleagues he 
tected a strange look on Bill Mast 
face. On impulse, he said, “Like to dy 
for a bit, Bill?” 

Oh. yes answered Masters eager 


been hoping you'd ask me that 


He slid behind the wheel and w 
through the routine that was second 


ture to 


Model 1 


on gear pedal to hold it in 


millions of drivers 


foot net 


as combined gearholder and emer 


released: 


pulling 


brake lever 1s press ge 


AcCceiel 


rently down while 
down to gain speed: tl 


the 


hand lever 
ley 
sudden flip accele 


upward of 


simultaneous with releasing gear pedal 


the way back to change into high; a 
finally the gradual pull on the gas 
reach cruising speed 

When Masters finished that last 


Thanks, Charlie: she w 


he told Case 

st like | remember her 

Case sold the car for fifty dolla 
Leroy Couch. a young man who 


his first job and wanted 
With 


iction 


starting 
I the cal 
manual. “Alw 


through 


to work went a 


dog-eared insti 


chamots 


train asoline 


water through muslin.” it cautioned, an 


remember you have control of more 
peed than you can safely use.” Case gay 
Couch something else it was custom: 
for Model T owners to pass on to 
cessive owners i briefing on the ¢ 
personal quirks and idiosyncrasies, know 

e of which could make the difference 
between good and bad performance. Fo 
example he exact amount the choke 


Cautouvere where the management word for elevators is OTIS 


Well-favoured Vancouver, Canada’s picture window on the Pacific, 


is alive to the values of the future. Her progressive office building 


owners were the first in Canada to recognize the long 


range value 


of automatic vertical transportation. They're making capital of the 


dramatic prestige of OTIS completely automatic elevatoring. This 


amazingly successful development is another OTIS first. As always, 
progress is expected of the leader. Outstanding value has made OTIS 


the accepted word for elevator quality in the cities of the world. 


OTIS ELEV* 
COMPANY 
Head Offices and Work 
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own i Car hate 
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wire, protruding handily near to the 
crank handle, should be pulled out and 
the strategic instant it should be pushed 
back in for successful starting. But every- 
one was assumed ¢o know without being 
told such simple facts as how to clear a 
choked fuel line (remove front seat, un- 


screw gasoline-tank filler cap, press 
mouth firmly into aperture, blow until 
head reels and spots appear before eyes. 
The procedure leaves a dirty ring around 
the mouth, but it almost always clears the 
gas line). Or how to climb a hill that the 
car wouldn't go up in low (go in reverse 

the reasonable explanation being that 
the gear ratio of reverse was lower than 
the low gear, fourteen-to-one instead of 
ten-to-one) 

After Couch bought the Model T she 
started to have the occasional breakdown 
He suspected that she had run too many 
miles without a complete over-all check- 
up, but he had no way of knowing. Like 
her sixteen million sisters, she had no 
speedometer. Model T owners had to de- 
vise their own rule of thumb to estimate 
how far and how fast they were driving 
A popular diagnostic formula went this 
way: “At ten miles an hour the lamps 
shake: at twenty the fenders quiver; at 
thirty the windshield vibrates—and over 
that you can hear the passengers’ bones 
rattle.” 

For weeks at a time the Model T stood 
inoperative on a lot in Henry Street, 
Woodstock, forlorn and, to admirers ot 
the wondrous new postwar cars, unlovely 
But she had none of these blemishes in 
the eyes of a rangy young high-school 
boy named William (Slim) Houser, who 
had to pass her every day on his way to 
school. He approached Couch, who 
agreed to accept sixty-five dollars for her 
“as is.’ Financed by his father (with a 
reluctance that required all Slim’s enthu 
siasm to Overcome) Houser and _ three 
schoolmates, Ross Deller, Ralph Davis 
and Willis Schneider, took delivery. She 
wouldn't start, and the tires were shot, 
but the four boys manhandled her into 
Houser’s yard and went to work on het 


fhe principal wasn’t impressed 


Houser ignored Henry Ford’s dictum 
that black was the only suitable color for 
a Model T, and painted her a tasteful 
blue. When he got her running he became 
the first student of Woodstock Colle- 
giate to drive to and from school in his 
own personal car. It was a status that did 
not impress principal E. P. Hodgins, who 
would periodically request that Houser 
park his “eyesore” elsewhere than direct 
ly before the school’s front door 

Houser had to develop special tech 
niques for operating a car on a school 
boy’s budget. Antifreeze, for example 
was out of the question. On winter morn 
ings he started the car with its radiator 
empty and immediately filled it with 
water, which would not freeze as long as 
the motor ran. When he reached school 
he drained the radiator. After school he 
drove the car, waterless, the shortest way 
home and left it ready for the start-and- 
refill drill next morning. By giving ail his 
trade to one gasoline station he persuaded 
the proprietor to dole out fuel in fifteen 
cent or twenty-cent squirts—olten repre 
senting the total cash-in-hand of Houser 
and friends. A burned-out bearing (not 
an infrequent contingency) was treated 
temporarily by begging a free five-gallon 
canfull of crankcase drainings from the 
nearest service station and stopping every 
three miles or so to replenish the Model 
I's oil as it leaked out the dead bearing 

The Model T's infirmities at this stage 
of its career were not so much inherent 
is the inevitable result of having to op- 
erate on a frayed shoestring, or as many 
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Packette $19.50 
Aeropack $37.50 
Vanity $29.50 


THE NEW AIRPLANE BAGGAGE 


Here’s modern airplane baggage that wins applause in fashion 


stock sets by McBrine: 
Aeropack $29.50 
Packette $17.50 


Men's “President” in 
top quality cowhide. 
2-suiter $49.50, 
Berkeley $25.00. 
(Ranch Tan or Wes- 
tern Saddle Tan) 


1957 


circles .. . and throughout the travel world:- A new 
light-look in its sleek, trim two-way tapering . . . a lighter 
New “‘Jet-flite’’ open 


ease-of-handling to give a lift to your travel enjoyment 
And Starfire washes like new after every trip. ‘Open stock’ 


in Starlight Blue, Dawn Grey or Sandalwood. 


Buy McBRINE where you see this sign 
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BAGGAGE 


Gowns, courtesy Creeds, Toronto 
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SHERIFF 
to 


CITIZEN 


takes such 
a short 
time... 


Youngsters grow up so quickly—they always 
have. But now you can secure their future with 
life insurance that grows as fast as they do. 


For Dominion Life’s 


UNIOR 
SECURITY PLAN 


you pay a “‘junior’’ premium of about $1 a week 
per $1,000. When the ‘‘sheriff’’ reaches 21 each 
$1,000 unit automatically becomes $5,000. Yet 
the ‘‘junior’’ premium stays the same until 
retirement age at 55, 60 or 65. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO TALK TO 
THE DOMINION LIFE MAN... 


He will gladly explain how the Dominion Junior 
Security plan will build a fund for your chil- 
dren’s education (both boys and girls), or serve 
as the basis for a pension at retirement age. 


WHY NOT MAIL THE COUPON BELOW, TO-DAY? 


The Dominion Life Assurance Company, 


JS27M 
Dept. 27M, Waterloo, Ontario. 


Please send particulars about the Dominion Junior Security Plan, for 
Age 

Name 

Address 
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ror whee were spread apart and U 
ir Was immobilized. While the other side 
eered and his own carload ot | sp 
ed, Houser crawled under the car and 


traightened the rod with his bare hand 
They thought it 
strength he 


was sheer drute 
recalled recent 
ictually it was soft metal.” 

The most perilous of all the Model 1 
ourneys were those that found it awa 
from home after nightfall. Its lighting 
ystem, which operated only when the 
motor was running, worked 
when it worked at all. More than once 
Slim’s father, Clifford Houser, a b 


contractor, had to drive out into the 


countryside in search of a forlorn sight 

an unlighted Model T crawling alor 
the shoulder of the road in low 
blindly feeling its way home 

In 1946 Houser knew exactly what he 
wanted to become: an RCAF pilot. H 
resources were modest: a part-time jot 
that paid seven dollars a week, and one 
twenty-eight-year-old car. He calculated 
that, with luck, those should be ist 
enough 4 half-hour weekly flying les- 
son from the veteran pilot Al Smith at 
London airport cost five dollars The re 
maining two dollars might cover the 
Model T’s gas, oil and repairs—provided 
th latter didn't arise 
As if the old car realized that school 


j 


days’ fun was over and young man’s 
future was involved, she behaved coura- 
geously that whole summer. Houser was 
not once late or absent from a flying 
lesson. But the sight of the spindly vehi 
cle rumbling up to the air-age hangars 
never failed to raise a guffaw 

Soon after he won his civilian wings 
Houser joined the RCAF. He is now a 
flight lieutenant stationed at Trenton, an 
instructor and one of Canada’s most ex- 
perienced jet pilots 

When the time came to dispose of the 
Model T in favor of jets, Houser knew 
who was his best prospect. He was Willis 
Schneider, the schoolmate who had suf 
fered and triumphed along with Houser 
over the car's ups and downs, and in the 
process had become an incurable Model 
T fan 

Ever since he left school to learn the 
building trade Schneider had been saving 
up to buy a Model T—Houser’s if he'd 
sell it, or somebody else’s. He still suffers 
when he thinks how close he came to 
snatching what was probably Canada’s 
top Model T. One day he and his boss 
were working on the roof of a new house 
on Highway 2 near Woodstock. Presently 
the boss heard Schneider’s hammer blows 
falter and then stop. He followed the di- 
rection of his assistant’s rapt gaze and 
saw a truck disappearing down the high- 
way. Atop the truck was a Model T 
“All right,” said the boss with a resign- 


ed shrug, “chase after it. Take my car.” 
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through three more sales, but it prot 


established some sort of record: five sa 


ill for cash. Actually 


inusual about the 


there was nothi 
car selling ne 
cash. Dr. Edgar Atkinson, the dealer 
the car to Bill Masters in 1918 


the financing of car sales 


those days was the exception rather ti 
the rule 
There were no finance companies thi 


ve country auto agencies ever heard ot 


he said. “If we liked the look on % 

face we might give him credit, altho 
meant tying up our own capital. W 

never had to repossess a car, altho 

some buyers were mighty slow payer 

The slowest was a man who paid up 


wo-hundred-dollar note last summer or 
1925 Of 


“She doesn’t look too bad” 


Edwin Schneider 


Willis’ tather, 
tired farmer from Hickson, north 
Woodstock, was displeased when his sor 
broke the news that he owned a car. He 


didn't approve of young fellows gallivant 


ng around in cars in the first place, and 
he didn't approve ot Fords in the secon 
sensible 


place They didnt have 


hifts like the Chevrolet, one of which he 
had owned on the farm. He forbade W 

to keep the car at home 

So the Model T had to spend her night 
on vacant lots, on friends 
wherever there was space for her B 
boldly her home 
lunch. One day his father looked out the 
silently appraised the ancier 
auto at the curb, and said, “Hm, she 
doesn’t look too bad after all.” With the 
first snows of the winter of 1947 Mr 
“Don’t you think 
you should put up a garage for the 
ter?” It was the first garage the Model ! 
iad had to herself since her long hibe 
nation in the shed at Braemar. Schneide 
senior and his wife enjoyed outings in t! 
Model T—and he even drove her occ: 
sionally—until his death last year 

In 1951 a girl named Marion Hutct 
son came to board at the house next doc 
to the Schneiders’ on Anne Street 
Woodstock. She had attended Woodsto 
High School, had returned to her paren! 
farm at Innerkip a short distance nort 
and now had returned to work in 
Woodstock office. The first morning 
looked out the window she saw somet! 
familiar parked in front of the next ho 
It was the Model T that those crazy 
had fooled around with at school. P 
ently one of the crazy boys, now gro 
into a husky man, came out of the h¢ 
and got into the car. She recognized W 
Schneider 

“Actually I didn’t know any of the 
Model T boys very well,” Marion rec 
“I thought they were crazy, with that 


driveway 


Schneider drove 


window, 


Schneider said quietly 
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Seagram's 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLD DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 


OISTILLED, AGED AND BOTTLED UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


JOSEPH SEAGRAM SONS,.LIMITED 
WATERLOO ONTARIO ‘CANADA 


DISTILLERS SINCE 1857 


PRODUCE OF CANADA 


UTHO IN CANADA 

CAN ABA*S FEIENEST 
Honoured the world over a 


NEW LABEL DESIGN ADOPTED OCT. 1, 1940 


AUSTRALIA 


Kangaroo 


ita 


ANGOLA ALASKA 
Zebra Polar Bear 


CANADA NEPAL 
Moose Panda 


the world 
more people buy Seagram's 
than any other brand of whisky ~ ° 


exported from any country. 


The House of Seagram 
graifully acknowledges 
the courtesy of Wedderien, ime., 
for granting permission to photograph 
this rare collection NEW ZEALAND 
of hand-carved figurines. ; Penguin 


ENGLAND INDIA 


Fox 
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PERU SPAIN 
eide 
dox 
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Elephant 
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REXALL SUMMER REMEDIES 


Rexall Milk of Magnesia Vablets Mint 
flav >| Relieve pset sto 
exce ty. 250, reg. $1.2 
Rexoll Milk Magnesia 

4 


Rex all Eyete soothes and refreshes 
Hardy |! oz 
eeze-a-drop’™ bottle, reg. 89¢, now 77¢ 
Rexall Mi 31 Solution 
Pleasantly flavoured mouth 
wash, gargle, breath-deodor- 
ant and antiseptic 8 oz 


ed or inflamed eyes 


reg 65¢, now 47¢ 
Rexall Klenzo Liquid Antiseptic. Ruby-red 
th wash. 16 oz., reg. 98¢, now 77¢ 


Rexall L.P C. Athlete’s Foot Powder. 
Quickly relieves the burning and discomfort 
of athlete's foot. 3 oz., reg. 75¢, now 57¢ 
Rexall Zircon Poison Ivy Ointment. 
Relieves pain and reduces swelling caused 
by poison ivy bee stings, insect bites 


oz 
Rexall Mineral Oil (Heavy American). 
ass and tasteless 


16 oz eg. 85¢ a4 67¢ 
3 ¢, now 37¢ 
Rexall Lin- A- Wate Liniment Heali ing and 
othing liquid rub for athlete's foot, bruises 
and sp z.,reg $1.50, now 97¢ 
Ballardvale Olive Oil. Refined. Medicinal 
king. 3 reg. 3%, now 2 for 67¢ 


Rexall Che rresote Cough Syrup. Relieves 

] thes dryness, eases coughs due 
to colds. 8 oz »g. $1.00, now 77¢ 
Rexatl Colamine Cream with Antihista- 
mine. Effective for relief of heat rash, 
poison ivy, insect bites. Forms a soothing, pro- 
fective laye 1% oz reg $1.00, now 77¢ 
Rexall White- X Liniment. Relieves muscular 
aches. 4 oz., reg. 45¢, now. sate 37¢ 
Rexall Antihistamine Tablets. ‘Quick relief 
from the symptoms summer colds. 24 
2 yr iblets, reg now.. 87<¢ 
Rexall “Medicated Skin 
Cream. Antiseptic and heal- 


J ing to ts, scratches, minor 
skin irritations. 1 oz. tube, 
reg now 87<¢ 

Rexall Motion Sickness Tablets. Help 
ov i navsea when travelling in cars, boats, 
plones, trains. 12, reg. 89¢, now 77<¢ 
Penetrating Liniment Deep-down 
ief f aches and minor rheu- 

itic pair 3 oz 3. 60¢, now 37¢ 
Rexall Extract Wild Gives 
k, effective relief fro nple diarrhoea, 
dysente eg. 50¢, now 37¢ 
Rexall Antiseptic Powerful 
gerr le deodorizer disinfectant and 
fungicide. 6 oz., reg. 89¢, now 77¢ 
Rexall P.K.Z ‘An ntestinal absorbent for 
nple arrhoea and inflammatory 
nditions of the gastro-intestinal tract 

g 
Rexall Cod rated "Oil Plain. 16 oz. bottle, 
85, now 


Rexall Multiple Vitamin Tablets. Each 


ntoins vitar 


nins. A good diet 


t. 1 reg. $4.75, now $3.27 
Re nail Vitamins and Minerals Tablets An 
nexpensive way t ypplement the diet of 


g. $4.95, now $3 27 
Rexall Tot Aid. Give quick 


relie? wh ipplied freely to baby's gums 


now eevee 37¢ 
Polymulsion Pleasant orange- 
flav ed la containing Vitamins Al, 
Bl, B2,C ee D. Good for children and they 
love it. 8 oz., reg. $2.95, now...... $1.77 


SAVOY TOP 2-BELL MINIATURE 
ALARM CLOCK 


An attractive bedroom or 
travel clock in copper or 
brass finish, in gift box 
Fully guaranteed 


Reg. $5.95, now $4.77 


thru 29 


YOUR REXALL DRUGGIST WILL TAKE ADVANCE ORDERS NOw, 


EVERY PRICE 


REXALL \ 


SWIM. 
“CAP 


TOOTH PASTE BRUSH ES 


Duo-pack of two large 


ELKAY’S AEROSOL 


SPORTS BAG 


summer week-end 


Triple coloured. Inflates to 18” 
Save during Rexall’s 


AEROSOL 
SUNBURN CREAM 


CREAM 


SUMMER BEAUTY BUYS Tiffany Deodorant 
All-Purpose Cream. 
s, conditions, and it's safe for the 


Rexall Firstaid Emergency Kit 


Gauze Bandages, 
Tiffany Cream gps Fic Dats 


w 


Adrienne Deodorant Cream. Tiffany Hand Cream: Monogram Gauze. 


Rexall Quik-Swabs. "200 


ton-tipped applicators 


Helen Corneil Bobby | Pins. Bre 
1. Monogram Thermometer. 


Adrienne Lipsticks. 


Adrienne Cologne Bottle 


Adrienne Hand Lotion. Keeps hand: Rexall Cotton Balls. 65, reg 


FOR HOME AND COTTAG 


Adrienne June Clover Cologne 


FIRST AID VALUES 


pais Gypsy | Cream A sooth ing 


Rexall Pro- Cap Adhesive Plaster. 
. x 5 yds Reg. 39¢, now. 


Gypsy Ten Oil 
Rexall Quik-Bands. Container o 


Elkay's Aerosol insect 
Dainty Deodorant Gu 


spray right on 5 0z., 
Elkay'’s Aerosol Insecticide with 
Safe and effective 
mosquitoes, wasps, flies, ants, roache 


Roxbury Cotton. Big one-t 


Gardenia Talcum Powder 


Rexall Firstaid Cotton. 
2-ounce package. Reg. 55¢, now 37¢ 


REXALL DRUG PRODUCTS ARE GUARANTEED TO 


GIVE SATISFACTION OR 
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| 
| livel she Full head shape, with inner 
(| and hard. Assorted colours in | chin 
tubes. $1.18 value. NOW. 87¢ sanitary acetate tube. Reg. 59¢ 
' Paes each. NOW 2 for 87¢ 85¢, NOW 67¢ po 
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Not Lucky 7 Sale items, but outstanding 
values at their regular prices. 


REXALL HRU- SUPER PLENAMINS 


Maintain 


family’s re- 
sistance to infection Resale 


during summer. 
Super Plenamins 
contain 9 important PLENAMINS 
vitamins including 

B12, liver and 12 | 


Rexall’s new 
liquid penetrating 
analgesic goes 
right THRU the 
skin to bring fast, 
soothing relief 


from muscular 
AIN DAYS aches, minor valuable minerals. | 
rheumatic pains, 36 tablets.... $2.59 


72 tablets. ... $4.79 


simple neuritis, 
144 tablets.... $7.95 


TO BE PICKED UP AT ANY TIME DURING THE LUCKY 7 SALE. 


neuralgia, sprains yee TABLETS 
and strains. — 
REDUCED PRICE! Pleasantly ceauved-~ will not For children—6 to 12 
a irritate or burn $1.49 REXALL SUPER PLENAMINS JUNIOR 


LOOK WHAT 27* OR LESS WILL BUY! 
POCKET COMBS. dering Recalls 7 Sate only 
REXALL CALAMINE LOTION. 278 
REXALL PRO-CAP ADHESIVE PLASTER. 
REXALL TOOTH BRUSHES. Reg cock now 278 
HELEN CORNELL BOBBY PINS. 
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64-ounce size. Removable Mason 
Jar type liner Assorted colours. 


Reg. $3.75. NOW $2.77 


Handy combination of letter pad $103 
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Rexadent Tooth Paste. For clean, sparkling 
teeth. Fluorinated, sugar-free, contains 
chlorophyll. Leaves your mouth fresh and 


Fast. certain relief from head- clean. Reg. 65¢, now......... 2 for 97¢ shades. Reg. $1.19, now 
for extra protection on warm aches, minor aches and pains, Mi 31 Tooth Powder with Sodium Perbor- ‘ ld 99¢ or 3 pairs for $2.97 
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HOP AND SAVE AT YOUR REXALL DRUG STORE JUNE 24th THRU 29th 
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But-are you putting up with a 1920 bathr m? 


Many people are. It’s not necessary. That full and 


| CRANE LIMITED 
1170 Beaver Hall S 


Meet he 


dated room can become a bright and cheery place you're 


bring it right up-to-date. And you can take advantage of a 


M 


low-cost Home Improvement Loan to do it! 


proud to show your guests. Modern Crane fixtures can renew its youth, 


Ask your plum 


Oxford Toilet in Sky Blue 
Ohio Bath in Pale Jade 


d Wash Basin in Citrus Yellow 


hing and heating contractor. He can 
give you full details of all the sizes, styles and colours 


available in the Crane-quality line of baths, toilets 
and wash basins, 


Ask him, too, for the informative 


booklet “There’s More to Crane Plumbing than 
Meets the Eye”. Or fill in the coupon at left and 


mail to us, 


CRANE LIMITED 
General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 


7 Canadian Factories ¢ 31 Canadian Branches 


Associated Companies 
CANADIAN POTTERIES LT 


PORT HOPE SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD, 


CRANE STEELWARE LTD 
ALLIANCEWARE, LTD 
WARDEN KING LIMITED 
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ar—and anyway they had plenty of girl 
riends 
Now Willis took to driving Marion 
downtown in the morning, home to lunch 
back downtown and home after work 
One evening a triend asked Willis why he 
never dated the girl who rode in his car 
four times a day. “Oh,” said Willi I 
ust happen to be going where she’s goin 
it the same time But that week he asked 
her tor their first date—to go riding in 
j the Model T, of COUrse They ere mal 
ried in June 1952, and drove from the 
the reception in the Model 1 
| ind Marion Schneider started 
t thelr marriage on a serious 


of rehabilitation for t 


he Model 


} put on new top, reupholstered 
the car and gave the body a careful re 
finishing in traditional Model T black 

| Bill Masters’ first “improvement the 

| electric tail light, was banished in favor 
of an authentic oil lamp. Together and 


separately they plied junkyards 
ed spare parts 


for need- 


“Parts are getting tougher and tougher 


Schneider. “One 
accessory company still sells a f 
I parts United States 
some the 


to get.” 


Says 


and a 
But 


out reason 


junked 


Canadian 
ew Model 
firm turns 
Model 


Is are hard to find and strip for parts is 


that the great vogue for Model 


United States has caused Am 


Ts in the 


ericans to 


come Over to Canada and buy up all of 


this model they can find. Not many Cana 
know We do a 


dians I export 
business to the U.S. in cars—cars thirty 


to forty ears O 


Nowadays when a man finds himself 


the owner of an ancient car in good con 


dition he’s likely to end up as a 


of a club of old-car enthusiasts. Schneider 
is no exception. In 1952 he joined ‘the 


Horseless Carriage Club of Southern Or 
Now he And the 
erstwhile ten-dollar brought a 
row Of cups and trophies to the Schneider 
mantel. For this 
Model T is as busy as a 


with practically every 


tario is the president 


jalopy has 
coming summer the 
dowuger 
booked 


anniversary 


society 
week end 


up tor a parade o1 town’s 


celebration somewhere in Ontario 

“T hope she lasts out until Marie can 
says Schneider. “Marie is 
old but heard so 
Model Ts around the house 
our friends that she’s a 
fan already.” 

Marie 


take her over,” 


only two years she’s 
much about 
and among 
hot Model T 


Of course, 


red 


has one advantage 
over grown-ups: she thinks all 
Model Ts. Driving along the highway 
the other day she spied through the rear 


Cars are 


window one of those huge car-carrying 
trucks with a load of half a dozen 1957 
monstrosities. “Look!” she yelled. “A 
truck with six Model Ts!” 


We asked... 


“How short 


can the work week become?” 


Thev answered... 


D. 


soc 


Ww. 


Ambridge, 
Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 
work week depencs primarily on the standards 
of living that 
productivity of industry and agriculture in that 


the Abitibi 
“The length of the 


president of 


a society requires and upon the 


“In Ontario it appears that industry is to be 


taxed so heavily that it will gradually lose its 
productivity, while the residents of Ontario will still strive for 


a high standard of | 


iving 


Under these circumstances it 
appear that the only solution lies in a longer work week. 


would 
It is 


a sure thing that oppressive taxes will make shorter work weeks 


impossible.” 


time. 
extra goods and services, we may prefer to take it in the form 
of a shorter work year rather than a shorter work week; in 
other words, the same work week and longer vacations.” 


Have 
hear expert opinion? 


you a light 


and how 


controversial question on which 


Dr. Eugene A. Forsey, research director of the 
Canadian Labor Congress 
doubt if 
we shall necessarily have to shorten it to cope 
with technological unemployment. How much, 
fast, we actually shall shorten it will 
depend on how much we want extra goods and 
services, and how much we want extra spare 
Even if we decide we want extra spare time more than 


know. 
think 


don't 


anybody does I dont 


youd like to 


Send your question along with the names of 


at least three prominent people who might be considered authorities 


to What's Your Opinion, 


Maclean’s, 


481 University Ave., Toronto 


We'll pay $5 for each question accepted. 
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this all 
you have laid 
forarainy day? 


The Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
20 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Please provide information, without cost or obligation to 


me, about life insurance savings plans. 
My age is 
Name 


Address 


ah 
wks 
7 
cod 
3 
i 
i 
195 322, 49 


/n crowing communities everywhere... theyre Saying 


Jou can 
taste the age tn 


As increasing numbers of Canadians 
understand the importance of age in wood 
in a whisky ... more and more of 
them are switching to O.}.C., the only 
certified 8-year-old Canadian Whisky 
on the market. 
When you buy O.F.C. you can be 
sure of its true age (the length of time 
it has been continuously aged in oak 
casks) ... and therefore of its true quality. 


The 
only certified 
8-year-old 
Canadian Whisky 
on the 
market 


chenle Distillers of certified-age whiskies” 


O.F.Cc., AGED 8 YEARS RESERVE, AGED 6 VEARS GOLOEN WEDDING, AGED 5S YEARS 
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“Ive 


sworn off parties” continued from page 27 


after the market closes 
An actress just entering her tourth dec- 
ingenue completely 

producer 
habit of dipping his cuffs into the punch 
bowl. A radio with the enuncia- 
Anglicized Marlon Brando 
discoursed on Pre-Raphaelite painting, or 
some other indisputable subject. In other 


beer parlor 
ide as an charmed 
who had the distressing 


writer 


tion of an 


words, it was as boring as hell. 
Somewhere or another the 
of the establishment had cottoned to the 


chatelaine 


silly idea that in order to give a success 
ful party, it was mandatory to invite two 
of a kind of the various professional sub 
pecies, like Noah inviting the 
into the ark. “To 
is she archly put it 
the joint. She 


animals 
engender discussion,” 
when I sidled 
have been the 
away by this 


into 
may not 
first hostess to be carried 
llacy, but I sincerely hope she was the 
t. The artistic specimens she had gath 


red seemed to have been netted rather 


One for the book 


Geometry I learned at school 


Did not provide me with a rule 
with the kind of 


For dealing square 


I've since run into here and there. 
The textbook didn’t quite define 

A way to spot a phony line, 
recognition 


Or help in crafty 


Of angles to a proposition 
But this I'm stuck with, it appears 
years 


I've thought in circles all these 


IRENE WARSAW 


Taking 


like viewing an 


in invited i glom at the crowd 
impecunious art 
collection of tattoo designs 

time to discover who 


exhibit A in the 


It took me some 


nasquerading as 


terary division, and for a while I was 
fraid it might be the radio bloke. | 
wished it had been, later on, when I was 
pounced upon by the hostess and drag 
icross the floor to meet my fellow 
iber of the literary set 

S V none other than Abig Mont 
ho wrote that best seller of 1910 
Wild Flowers | Have Known, subtitled 
Afoot and Afield In Search of Beauty 
Not that Abigail isn’t an interesting per 
on; anybody who can parlay a forty 
even-year-old book into a literary repu 

tation deserves the Nobel Prize 
After our introduction, Abigail—who 
didn’t know me from Arthur Summers 
Roach—began a long and involved dis 


tion on literary trends. | 


ollow her while keeping my weathe! 
e peeled on the rye decanter. the con 
ts of which were falling faster than 
the southern Saskatchewan water tables 


n mid-summer 

Poor Abigail had just 
the era of Sam Slick and Susanna Moodie 
when I spotted an arty type in corduroys 
making his fourth trip to the liquor de 
partment 

“Could I get you a drink, Miss Mont- 
most gallant 


about reached 


rose?” TI enquired, in my 


postprandial manner. 
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“Thank 


soupgon of 


you,” she gushed. “Just a 
sherry, please.” 
Not knowing cream sherry from cream 
of wheat, I nevertheless 
lam to the 
drink 


analyst 


cream 


took it on the 
and mixed her a 
guaranteed to dislodge a psycho 
from his id. On my return, after 
sneaking a dollop or two myself to guar- 
antee mental 


sideboard 


numbness, I pretended to 
Invitation trom the next 
room and bowed myself out of the liter- 
ary world, so to speak 

For the remainder of the 
hung on the periphery of 
groups, listening to an advertising account 
executive with a stock broker 
about share capital; a painter of get-well- 
soon cards 


ist that golf 


heed a frantic 


evening I 


discussion 
arcuing 


insisting to a sports column- 


and tennis were the opiates 
of the middle class; a symphony-orches- 
tra flautist telling a gathering of Junior 
Board of Trade members that the novel 
flowered best in a 


and the hostess, long past the point of no 


declining civilization: 


return as far as her broad A was con- 
cerned, confessing to a group of semi 
career women that she and her husband 
were really only five blocks removed 
from skid row, both coming and going 

I finally stumbled into two of the hired 
caterers who were planning to. sneak 
some potables into the laundry room 
After some difficulty I invited myself in- 
to the plot, though as a suspect agent 


provocateur 


host 


ended up as a 


Somehow or other the 


discovered us, and we 
quartet singing the 
of Bless Em 


unabridged version 
All, accompanied by the 


outraged cries of the lady of the house 
The last thing I saw, before being or 

dered from the menage, was Abigail 

Montrose demonstrating flower arrange- 


ments, using a highball 

ful of uncut spaghetti 

in the caterer’s truck 
Among my party 


glass and a box 
I was taxied home 
rarden of memories 
are some doozers 


which began 


I remember one party 
with an erudite discussion 
Jean-Paul 


modern advertising trends 


on the influence of 


Sartre on 


and ended up 


with the guest of honor eloping with the 
hostess on an illegal honeymoon trip to 
Niagara Falls. A few years ago I spent 
one of the most enervating evenings of 
my life crouched on the bare board floor 


of a Bohemian semislum flat listening to 


four hours of “good music” over a 


hortwave radio set 


attended 


would-be sculptor S 


One party | after the wal 
was, unbeknownst to the guests in ad 
vance, as dry as a mummy’s bandages 
and 


The conversation 


there was no phone in the house 
came in 
separated by 


Among 


momentary 


spurts, eons of embarrass 


ing silence other nerve-racking 
parties I've attended was one used by the 
host, a ball-of-fire technocrat, to collar a 
captive audience for an unending sermon 
on the economic theorie of Stuart 
Chase. It shouldn't have happened to a 
Social Crediter 

I can also remember a score of parties 
where I was unanimously declared bar 
red for life they broke up, and 
three I stopped speaking 
to the hostess before they'd really got 
under way. One party, in a neighbor- 


hood that goes out of its way to support 


before 


two or where 


22 
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Whatever you do—there’s one for you 


There’s a Burroughs Adding Machine exactly right for your figuring 
need, your price range. Pick from the most complete feature-ful! line 
of machines made. Three styles (pictured top to bottom): economy- 
buy Thriftline, full-keyboard Director, compact Ten Key. See your 
choice in action at our nearby branch or dealer. Burroughs Adding 
Machine of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINES 
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memorable meal: No. 24 
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opinion that my views On parties on 
veal distressing asocial attitude t 
wal ny “w man, let me assure 
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tut quo | inctity f I d area it th front of the house i 
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Plymouth’s record popularity has more folks talking 
... eyeing... trying... and buying... than ever before. 
And it isn’t just because Plymouth’s a honey for looks, 
either! Try a Plymouth. Count all the other wonderful 
reasons for wanting one yourself! 


matic transmission. It’s push-button easy—gives you the 
snappiest getaways . . . passing spurts . . . and hill-climbing 
zooms you’ve ever known. Helps you save on gas, too! 
And wait’ll you experience the snug, new roadability 
Plymouth has with its Torsion-Aire suspension . . . the extra 
confidence you feel with its quicker stopping Total-Contact 
brakes... the extra comfort of its luxurious new interiors. 


First off, there’s Plymouth’s big, new Thrill-Power ‘'303” V-8 
with the highest standard horsepower in the low-price 

field. And if you want even more power, just say so. The 

Plymouth Fury, for example, delivers a scorching 290 h.p. 


How about today for that tryout ride in a sleek, new V-8 
or 6 Thrill-Power Plymouth? Slip into one at your dealer’s. 
See how many more reasons you’l! find for wanting your new 
Plymouth right away! 


Then there’s Plymouth’s torrid new Torque-Flite auto- CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


PLYMOUTH 


Lowest priced car with... 


Flight-Sweep styling 

® V-8 or Six Thrill-Power Go 

® Total-Contact brakes 

® Torsion-Aire Ride 

® Push-button Torque-Flite 
automatic transtnission 

® Advanced Chrysler quality 
engineering 


“Inner Secrets” of new 
Torsion-Aire Ride 
Passengers marvel] at 
Plymouth’s new ride. 
Reason: a new kind 
of suspension, using 
advance-design tor- 
sion bars, Levelizer 
rear springs, Super 
Oriflow shock absorb- 
ers and anti-dip brake 

control. 
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John Womble’s 


second dream con 


| feel like an emperor,” he said. 


The chiet | Wo 
1 to se t 
Prepar youl 
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The natives flashed their teeth 


appetite! 


on the backside 


Womble 


square 


sparkling ale for the modern tz 


iger 


/ ne 
aippy relaxing 


a break that's 


with a Golden Ale. 


it took four stalwart men to carry him 


before him, beating 


Musictans marched 
on tom-toms and shouting songs of 


se Iva! 1 Iva! va yal,” the littl 


black children scampered along beside 


him, and the whole village. except the 
chief and his wives. who squatted in 
state to welcome him, stood in two long 
rows and watched him float solemnly 
betwee! John Womble beamed benign 
lv on them. first on one side and then 
on the other and they flashed their 


white teeth in the smiles of happy sub 


Ts. 

I feel like a Roman emperor said 
John Womble. thrusting his hand through 
the flower girdle that encircled his am 
ple white waist Or like Bacchus,” he 

ided, thinking of the chaplet of flower 


that bedight a head as bare as a ham 

The bearers let him down gently and 
he rolled toward the chief with ponder 
ous) dignity They passed felicitations 
with the gourd from one to the other 
while the crowd murmured in exaspera 
tion at the delay At last the chief said 
We have prepared a special seat for 
Vou above all the rest. Misto Womble 
Pray be squatted so that we may begin 
the feast. I fear the people grow weary 
waiting 

John Womble inclined his head in 
acknowledgement of the deference in 
the proud politeness of the man who 
knows his place and that place the higt 
est 


An escort!” called the chief Four 
burly blacks stepped Gut smartly. clicked 
their horny heels and took their places 
one before, one behind and one at each 
side of John Womble They marches 
him up to a dais built of faggots 

Womble hesitated and soiled his 
smooth pink forehead with a frown. His 
heart displayed most ungentlemanly en 
ergy for a moment; his knees threatened 
treachery to his complacency But he 
got control of his heart and his knees 
and managed to turn to the chief with 
a composed smile 

1 am fully seized of the honor Your 


Roundness desires to superimpose upon 


my unworthy shoulders he said as he 
sauntered back. leaving the escort sud 
denly uncertain My gratitude is meas 
ured only by my modesty Foo much 


display of feeling would presuppose 


conviction of worthiness which I do not 


feel As far as the actual feast is cor 
cerned said he would not ask t 
but let m take the ( for 


Let me asst me vour wish to exalt m 


exaltation 1 thank you humbly 
humbly I seat myself at your side on 
the ground 

H ith much wheezing. 
TO mat The esco t ooked 
chief for idance 

kKnov said the ct t 
entiem ot vo proportio oO 1no 
knowin offend the ho he 
to do hi hon All I need do t 
too odest on 
ind suggest that the escort H 
beckoned the fot stalwarts, but Wo 
ble waved them awa 

I am flesh. sire he d it 
An excess of honor ts not ood ) 
n You would no ke the 1 
Ve to honor neomtortadle 

How car onor make ’ 
Or it th ct et 
ttc only sauvage 

\ swelled nane 
no comfortable en 
wea 1othing on it b th of b 
tercups. And it would cause me gre 
distress to see my humble self exalted 


ve Your Roundness 
Oh. pray do not let that discommod 
you said the chief Il exalt myse 


exalting you.’ 
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iet us ascend together, then,” sug- 
sted John Womble, “and both be ex- 
ted at once.” 

The chief ignored the invitation and 
used his hand. “Sound the tom-toms,” 
ordered. “It is time the feast began.” 
Your Roundness!” John Womble ex- 
timed. clutching at the last straw. “lI 
nnot mount that dais. It is physically 


possible 


Fear not, Misto Womble,” said the 
ief. “It will bear your weight. And 
escort will give you a boost. Two 


ore men step out!” 
Surrounded by an escort of six, each 
in carrying a sharp spear, John Wom 
was persuaded that the only prudent 
rse was to comply with the chief's 
guest, Which he did, putting as bland 
face on it as his rebellious heart and 
eacherous knees would allow 
Although he was green about the gills 
smiled bravely. With. the aid of 
road black backs and broad black 
houlders and the urge of spear points, 
clambered up to the top of the heap 
wood and squatted down in front of 
ort of flagpole that rose out of the 
iddle of it and was topped by a sprig 
mint. His heart pounded and tugged 
t its strings and threatened to leap out 
if his mouth and his knees vibrated in 
ne with the tom-toms. His smile fad 
d to a vague sickly glimmer as the lithe 
lacks deftly slipped a vine rope around 
his waist and knotted it behind the pole 
issed another under his armpits and a 
third around his neck, allowing him 
oom to breathe, and grinning white- 
teethed grins at him while they worked 
Why trouble?” he asked huskily. “I 
haven't the strength to jump down, and | 
certainly could never hope to outrun you 
ellows if I did. My bulk.” He smiled 
dly. “I was so proud of it.” 
The blacks leaped to the ground with 
i shout and the chief rose up with the aid 
of two of his sons, one at each elbow. A 
deathly silence fell as suddenly as dark- 
ness on the chattering village 
O Misto Womble!” said the chiei in 
olemn measured tones. “Long have we 
vaited for this day. As the good book 
ys. he who laughs last laughs best. 
We shall do vou well. On with the feast! 
let joy be unconfined!” 
In spite of his discomtort, John 
Womble was able to manage a snee! 
How trite!” he said. “You old humbug 
The tom-toms throbbed fit to burst 
very eardrum and the whole village set 
p a blood-curdling cry of “/ya!” The 
ile of faggots burst into flames in a 
lozen places. In the midst of the red 
lare John Womble. crouched in a white 
iddle, raised his head in contemptuous 
periority to his fate. He could feel 
the heat mounting around him, could 
hear the crackle of the flames louder than 
he yells and the throbbing of the tom 
toms, could see the black savages with 
the red fire shining on their glistening 
odies as they danced around and around 
the pyre. could see the flames shifting 
on the chief's black face and throwing tt 
nto a hideous leer. “What an ugly beg- 
thought John Womble. “with 
ose three teeth out. Well, he wins 


ir he is.” 


7." N John Womble woke up 
He awakened to hear the crackling 
wood burning, but not to hear the 


) 


tom-toms. The sting of smoke was in his 
ves and nose and throat. For a moment 
was stupefied, but he jumped out of 
d and ran into the street in his pyja- 
Mas. He had hardly reached the door 
vhen the roof caved in with a crash and 
pyrotechnic display of sparks, and all 
neighbors exclaimed, “Ooooh!” 
John Womble stood staring at the 
moking ruins, gathering his thoughts to- 
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gether. “All a dream then,” he said at 
last, taking a deep breath. He looked 
himself over. He was not fat, or naked 
and flower-bedecked. He was not the 
guest of honor at the chief's feast. There 
was no chief, no African village, no tom- 
toms, no feast, no reason for weak knees 
and turbulent heart. But he was barefoot- 
ed and in his pyjamas, on the street. He 
shivered and blushed and gazed sheep- 
ishly around. Everyone was standing fas- 


cinated by the fire. He stole away quietly 


‘Hang it all.” he said, when he got to 


pondering his dream over a cup of cof- 


fee at the inn, “it’s a bit disconcerting to 
be cut off like that! I wonder how it 
would have come out?” 


the years gathered around him. His 
religious convictions developed into a 
habit of mind, swelled and strengthened, 
until he sailed for Africa as a mission- 
ary. Perhaps in his subconscious mind he 
did remember the dream and formulated 
some idea of civilizing the savages and 
ridding them of that sort of thing, so as 
to prevent the dream from coming true 


Bigs WOMBLE forgot the dream as 


Consciously, however, the dream 


gone, and with it the regret that 


family who were in the house 
burned down 


John Womble was shipwrecked on the 
west coast of Africa and washed’ ashore 
in his shirt. As a modest man of distinct- 
ly religious turn of mind he would have 
been chagrined at this had he been aware 
but, half drowned, he was spared 
shame The black natives who 
dancing and whooping down to the shore 


thought nothing of it, but picked 


him up 


Yes, that’s Dominion Tar— 


Making airfields safer and increasing farm productivity are 


the results of only two of the widely varied activities of 


Dominion Tar & Chemical subsidiaries. 


For example, the NO-CO-RODE Company supplies, among other 
products, underground conduit that makes possible the removal of 
dangerous overhead wiring around airfields. Canada Creosoting 
pressure-treats timber for farm fencing of farm fields and pastures, 


and for low-cost, long-lasting farm buildings. 


Through these and its other subsidiaries, Dominion Tar & Chemical 


produces a diversification of products, providing stability for its 


customers and shareholders. . 


DOMINION TAR s CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


. scope for its employees. 


Farm Fields 


Subsidiaries of Dominion Tar & Chemical Company, Limited 


ferocrete Construction Company Limited 


4/exander Murray & Company, Limited 
Brantford Roofing Company Limited 


Canada Creosoting Company Limited 


Sifto Salt Limited 


Canada Roof Products, Limited 
Chemical Developments of Canada Limited 
The Cooksville € ompany, Limited 


Irwin Dyestuff Corporation Limited 


SIPOREX Limited 


Javex Company Limited 
The Laprairie Brick & Tile Incorporated 
NO.CO-RODE Company Limited 

Precast Haydite Limited 
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lohn Wombie re 


ing out in a dozen places below him 
The tom-toms throbbed exultantly. The 


blacks danced dizzily round and round, 
velling, “Iya! Iya! lya!” The red glare 
fell on their glistening black bodies and 
on the chief's leer. The tom-toms beut 
ntil | thought his ears would burst 
The vells pierced him to the bone. Loud 

than either was the crackle of the 
rning wood. The flames fought and 
imbed. higher, higher higher The 
it rolled off John Womble’s forehead 
melting in the heat 
nouth and nose he drank tn the 


icrid smoke. His bulging eves smarted 


The red glare. dancing with the shadows 
below. threw the chief's black face into a 
horrid r. “What an ugly beggar he 1s,’ 
thought John Womble, in the midst of 


Is agony with those 


Well, he wins.’ 

But John Womble did not wake up 

He remembered The dream!” He 
trained at his bonds and forced his 


three teeth ou 


stinging eves wide open and bit his lips 
ind shook his head violently Its only 
dream.” he told himself. “Ill be awake 
n a 1inute and get out before the roof 
caves in.” But he could not awaken be 
cause he was not asleep. He strained and 
creamed The rackled ind 
fought and climbe iny higher 
The heat rose. Never any hotter. The 
h ned tom-tor beat 
leningl The id dancing ivages 

{ Nir | oO ind iro 

ound nd around istening black 
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Mobiloil 
Special 


For last-word performance 

in recent-model cars, use Mobiloil 
Special — the motor oil designed 
especially for modern high-compression 


Mobiloil 


For better performance from 
every car— Mobiloil gives doub/e 
wear-fighting action. You get quick 


engines. Keeps engines super-clean, 


gives split-second starting, more 
gasoline mileage, reduces wear 
in every kind of driving 

... all year round! 

starting and instant flow of oil 


to vital engine parts. And its 
extra cleansing properties reduce 
sludging, cut wear and release 
more power. Available in 


grades for every season. 


Make your motor SMOOTH 
with Mobiloil lubrication 


of modern lubricants 


Products of MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD. Makers of the “Mobil Oil Family’ 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED AND OTHER LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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him ilter the intonation 
( ( I example of wh 
other play ping a opening scene 
be a Higgins meets me 
} 
perf n th plush trap The exchange 
how, Rex Harris Pickering: I 
ythir “ n within India to meet you! 
of the lines to keep one Higgin And 
! ert. Rex has pol to India to meet 
rman oO inter y that It will seem 
nt, not even the but we are divertec 
| ne 1er from change the emphasis 
performan t V { the way from India 


th 


mean 
Rex as 


we 


ve lines 


Mare a preoccupation with phonetics 


this 


the 


matter 
some 


meet 


oceurs 


discover 


all 


Wal 


good then must shift the emphasis in hts 

the to match mine. Since we play in to 
Professor another, dovetailing our moods with 

that smoothness gained from years of being 


on the same stage together, we can 


vise endless variations of tntonation 


from bolster and surprise one another 


We haven't always required arttul 


ticulation to maintain the level of 


formance we both demand of ourselves 


Sometimes there are great actors 

I actresses in the audience, people we 
all spect enormously. The whole company 

Rex gets a lift from their presence and 


Planning is the essence of 


he bound the 
land together 
with a belt 
of steel 


When Lord Strathcona hammered 
home the last spike in Canada’s 
transcontinental railroad, he brought 
to fulfilment the plans and dreams 
of many men and many years 

and established the lifeline of 

a new nation. Comprehensive, 
long-term planning is a “‘must”’ for 
every man who is determined Lat 
to fulfil his drearns—and his 
responsibilities. With this sort of 
far-sighted man in mind, 

North American Life offers 

an Insurance Programming Service 
designed to make that long-term 
planning thoroughly effective 

Lt often enables policyholders 

to derive far more protection 

from their present insurance, 

as well as adjusting the balance 
between family protection 

and retirement income ! 

We invite you to consult your 


North American Life agent. 


every great achievement 


NORTH AMERICAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


a mutual company working with far-sighted Canadians for 75 years 
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trv to be marvelously good. Grace Kelly 


and her prince saw the show one evening 
and created a sensation, I'm told. They 
were our most electrifying patrons unti! 
Ingrid Bergman, in New York for one 
day last winter, spent three hours of it 
watching My Fair Lady 
We've had other excitements. One ev 

ning last December Rex was singing th 
closing song. I've Grown Accustomed to 
Her Face. when the stage manager whi 
pered from the wings that there wa 
urgent danger Hurry. hurry.” he im 
plored, looking frightened With his un 


swerving sense of the dramatic, Rex in 
stantly assumed that someone was about 
to shoot him. He continued to sing, wait 
ing for the bullet. He discovered on! 
when he finished that New York’s Mad 
Bomber had just notified the theatre that 
a time bomb had been set in the audi 
ence. We took no curtain calls that nigt 
but the orchestra courageously remain 
in the pit to play the mystified audienc 
out of the house 

| arrived in my dressing room to find 
the man who helps me change costumes 
in a state of great anxiety. “Quick, Mr 
Coote.” he pleaded. layering on my 
street clothes. “Let's get out of here 
“You go.” I told him. “This is the safest 
place in New York. The walls are solid 
concrete.” I sat down with considerable 
aplomb and poured myself a drink. The 
police eventually discovered ‘the bomb 
a dud 

My Fair Lady also has the distinctior 
of having a mixed traction 1n tts statis 
tics. On the show’s first birthday last 
March, most papers carried the official 
total number of performances: 416 
The half performance occurred August 
18 and | was among the unfortunate 
performers at the grisly event. It was ar 
actor's nightmare 

Ihe role of Higgins is a severely try 
ing one, since it combines both actin: 
and singing and the professor rarely 
leaves the stage. One Friday in August 
Rex had to give up, with a raw throat 
and a voice that sounded like gravel 
down a tin spout. Tom Helmore, hi 
understudy. went on in the role 


Helmore’s voice was husky that nigh 

he had been rehearsing frantically al 
gay—but we all put this down to justifi 
able nerves. The Saturday matinee was 
horrible for him; it was obviously pain 
ful to speak at all. That night he gallantly 
turned up, opened his mouth to say hi 
opening lines and only a croak came out 
A wave of dismay swept the audience 
and the cast. | played up heartily, which 
probably made the total effect even worse 
because my voice can shake the rear exit 
doors. Higgins’ opening song was drop 
ped and then his next one. The show w 
being redirected from the wings as 
went along and the audience was restless 
ly turning pages in the playbills 

Then Julie Andrews, who had just ! 
turned to the company after being o 
with throat trouble of her own, bega 
to have difficulties. She whispered to th 
wings that she couldn't sing I Could Hay 
Danced All Night. That finished the fia: 
co. The curtain came down and the aud 
ence was offered a refund or seats at 
later date. There was a moan. Many ¢ 
them had paid scalpers’ prices for th 
seats, redeemable of course only at f 
value. I sat in my dressing room ait 
ward and reflected that My Farr La 
which had offered so many superlat 
moments. had just provided me with 
worst experience of my life 

The next worst, come to think of 
also happened in My Fair Lady. Onl 
few weeks ago, I forgot my lines in 
midst of a telephone conversation 
provides me with one of my best sce! 
I was alone on the stage and the 
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3 
elly phone, being a prop, naturally was dead There followed a guest list that wouid Barrymore. | played a silly fool English- to the nearest count t ( 1 
o there to help me. My have overwhelmed Buckingham Palace. man, which I seemed to do quite often and offered 
in single room also Then I went back to Hollywood and did It was a very selective war then. At 
, { g. lad me purchasing thousands of redwood Gungha Dinn. I just saw it recently on Ottawa I found I had a choice of bein: 
me pra pi tage ag? just when it ap- trees, | forget why, and wearing fur over- television and I was unnerved an ordinary seaman in the navy, a priv Ps 
some work, mn aed David Niven and I were living in a home-defense regiment or an air- 
ie. ‘ ere. in a beach house at Santa Monica, which craftsman, second-class, in the RCAF. | 
eV For sheer horror the minute of finding My first movie was The Thirteenth we called Cirrhosis by the Sea. We had picked that last because Col Taple 
th vself on stage alone without the friend- Chair and I worked steadily after that. a huge sign up and all the trippers in and Patrick Socndiee “ Fat ~ rarey 
d to upport of my lines compares favor- I was in Ramon Navarro’s last picture, sight-seeing buses used to stop and stare Holly wood friends r calles ig had 
vhi y with an incident that happened at Son of the Sheik. He was a very exciting at it. We ‘were having a grand time. In come to aga t want 4 to A ve 
Wa beginning of my apprenticeship in man, astoundingly intense. In England 1940, with Dunkirk, our lives abruptly income Pees from $750 : \ ‘ck ‘0 
im theatre. | ee i past play- in 1937 I made A Yank at Oxford, with seemed ridiculous. David hurried back $1.30 a day 
a nn ti ee Ie oy * eel Robert Taylor, Vivien Leigh and Lionel to join his reserve regiment and I went We all made the air-crew physical but 
bout esar, one of my parts was the seer. the 
wait { man who carries on about the Ides of 
onl ‘larch. | wore a cloth over my head with 
Mad y eyes, nose and cheek bones showing 
that | ingeniously applied my greenish 
audi ike-up only in these areas. As I was 
night naking an exit one evening, someone 
Aine tepped on my cowl, revealing an apple- 
iene heeked English schoolboy with a green 
ose. In those days discipline was harsh 
y find d explicit. | was fined half a crown by 
ume management 
Mi [ had a fabulous training in the theatre, 
| my jong the same route as Ralph Richard- 
lere on, Larry Olivier and Cedric Hardwicke 
safest My father, Berte Coote, was a famous 
solid omedian and my mother a dancer and 
erable ctress 
The My earliest recollection of the theatre 
when I was about four. Father would 
park me in the chorus girls’ dressing 
nctior oom and they would cluster around me, 
statis valf nude and exclaiming about the dear 
y last ittle child. | formed a favorable impres- 
yfficial on of theatre life at an early age 
416 When I was sixteen and about to go to 
August Zurich University. | wrote my father that 
tunate | had decided to be an actor. He found 
Vas al me a spot with a touring company doing 
ne-night stands for six months 
ly try 
actins ‘Speak up, speak up!” 
rarely 
\ugust By 1932 I was a confident young actor, 
throat wearing spats and carrying a silver-knob 
gravel bed cane. Every morning | made the 
re. hi rounds of the agents, discovering where 
suditions were being held. | met with 
t night other actors in a pub afterward and we 
illy al would assure one another that nothing z 
justifi had turned up at all. A few hours later, : 
ee was a littlke red-faced, we would encounter ‘ 
y pain one another again at an audition i 
allantly One of these actors, Rex Harrison, : 
say his ind | became such friends that we made 
me out pact one day when we were both audi 
udience tioning for Mother of Pearl. The play 
which had two comedy parts, one a major one 4 
Nn Worse ind the other small. We would both try . 
ear exit for the better part and whoever failed i 
s droy would accept the other. so we'd be to- x 
ow W ether in a show. I got the part and Rex ; 4 
s as it kept the bond and took the smaller role 4 
restless Rex was developing his present tech- ; 
nique of throwing away his lines with 
just r veary nonchalance in a low tone. The 
ing oO echnique was magnificent, then too, ex 
. bega ept he couldn't be heard. The galleries 
d to th vould shout, “Speak up. speak up. We 
Id Hay paid to get in too, y'know.” Rex ignored 
the fla: them, even when they threw programs 
he aud Eventually he perfected his style. which 
ats at Pppears effortless. His intimately 
Many ‘ tched tone can now be heard all over 
for th he theatre: I don’t know how he does it 
at f Rex dropped out of Mother of Pearl 
m ait hen the company left for Australia and 
ir Lag nained in England to become the stat 
perlat now. I spent three years in Austra 
with t i. and while there | made a movie in 
136 with Victor Jory. This led me to 
nk otf lollywood, where I hired a press agent 
Onl Since I was completely unknown, he 
es in inted preposterous items in all the 
tion | mns. “Robert Coote, the celebrated Or Ta lq] } S 
st scel lish actor, gave a party last night for nd 
the t Indian princess,” one of them read : 
Two old favourites in handsome new cases! Smooth, 
meliow Brading’s Ale and “Cinci’” —the lighter lager beer — 
: now offer an elegant new look outside to match the 
friendly refreshment inside each bright new case. 
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t's Here! An auto paste wax 
with a built-in cleaner! 


Once around with Johnson’s J-Wax 
Cleans and waxes your car 


n tal-cle ‘ n wax 
nis t that mes as Duff 


Give your car genuine wax protection— 
paste wax protection— 
gi with quick, easy J-Wax! 


Whats quoted ow 


No PITFIELD stomer, who 


Brook Bridge. but PITFIELD 


Wher eh thre tis 
la 


W.C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 
MONTREAL 


Halifax Moncton Saint John Quebe St. Hyacenthe Ottawa Cornwall 


lorento W mniper Calgary on Vancouver Victoria New York 


I \ thirty-one, too old to be a pilot. I 

wer to Regin th a class of five hun 

dre fo trair in observe 

Taple nd | nked ¢ maths \ 

lemDE vel 
now 


ector of National Parks in Ott 

office to inno We 
con SSIOT ed 

Have oO ot your niforms h 

Ked. Tapley had one. but I didn't 
Yo oO Hutchison 
M batmar! Mill fix yo p 
with one o ! The batman tore off 
most of rings—Hutch was win 
Cor t nd the commandin 
offic escorted me into the mess nd 
ougt m st drink. We’'v beer 
Iriends eve inc He comes down to 
Ne York th his wife to see all m 

plays. He’s seen My Fair Lady twice 
H YVmpatnhetic to my horro 
t finding that | oing to spend the 
whe eports reached Ottaw that men 
y the United States were complaining 
that R¢ A} ree tin offi S were mis 
epresenting the service. I went to the 
rec ting office in Vancouver and from 
hed 1 on ato of b ‘ 
b to pe sonnel from th 
U.S. Ti ob evaporated after Pear 


Then I concentrated on complaining at 


ck of entertainment at RCAF sta 


t red tk t entert ng was ilid 
trade as carpentry and should be dig 
hed with trade pay and promotions on 
hy ¢ tem ] im told th t th 


RCAF was the first service in the world 


With No n G ist, then head of 
RCAF band got together a revue 
called Blackouts. It toured Canada wit! 
Wist ( npbe n charge nile e 
ed in put together an 
other called All Clear. I ed the old 
form ot ny father’s revues, ql ck 
ickouts, no encores. I don't think it 


d been done in Canada before 


Then I went to England with the 


s. Eventually we put together fo 
’ Air Sc Tarmack. W. Debs and 
Swit e D-d they toured 
on cont nent Was i id on 
fer ng violently decal 

‘ conflicting ideology of the RCATI 
1d e. On day iffer receiving a 
complaint from the brass. I opened up 
ny file drawers and threw every piece 
of pape over the office. Hec Crigh 
ton, a famous football referee in Canada 


was my boss. He came in and looked at 


the mess and, with infinite understanding 
id nothing. Shortly afterward I was in 
hospital. with galloping ulcers 
The war ended and Niven came to see 
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me. “We're making a new film, Stairway 
to Heaven.” he told me Come along 
The air force gave me leave and I made 
the picture. My ulcers disappeared 

I was discharged in 1946, starved for 

year in Hollywood and finally started 
oO work again with Forever Amber. After 
that. I got good parts in more movie 
ike Berlin Express and The Three Mus 
Keteers. In 1952 Rex Harrison wrote m 
to join him in the Broadway production 


of The Love of Four Colonels. I hadn't 


Neen on the stage since 1936, in Austra 


in New York. Then Rex wrote to m 


| met Lerne! and Loewe shortly after 
ward and they asked me to sing You Did 
It, my only solo in the show. I managed 
it, | suppose, and they hired me. I finish 
ed a movie, The Swan, with Alec Guin 
ness and Grace Kelly. just in time to start 
My Fair Lady rehearsals in January, last 
year. My early experiences in my father’s 


evue were my only real training 


Mer part rather 


Moss showed her the movie of Pygema 


lion that Leslie Howard ind Wendy 


Hiller had made. Then she realized what 
an important assignment — she had 
Throughout the rehearsals Rex icted 


as the self-appointed protector of Georg 
Bernard Shaw Armed with a Pens 


paper-backed edition of the 


ued vehemently whenever he felt Sh 


Was being treated without sufficient 


spect. Moss and Alar rer ventuall 

presented to him the enormous stuffed 

penguin that now adorns his dress 


room 

We were to open in New Haven ot 
February 4, which is my birthday. At 
noon we were told we wouldn't oper 


ise the orchestra was insufficiently 


learsed. I therefore had several Mar 


tinis before my lunch. drank wine wit! 
my tood and was in a rather ty mood 
by five oclock, when Hart announce: 
we would do the show after all. I switct 
ed to vast amounts of black coffee 

Was reasonably contained. thougt tl 


dismayed, when the curtain rose 
My Fair Lady ran much too lot 

was decided That week in New Haver 
we cut out a lovely little ballet. a good 
song of Rex’s called Come to the Bal 
and one of Julie’s songs. On the train t 
Philadelphia, where we played next. 
rehearsed a scene Lerner had written th 


night before. It's the one where Ji 
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Here hat 1 ve een waiting for Johns ns new J-W iX — 
saves you hours of pre-cleaning. J-Wax takes the dirt off } 
ha, and I was a bit rusty but it worked 
out all right. Afterward I did an Emlyn 
. Williams play. Someone Waiting. in Lon 
J-Wax sets smooth and hard—bonds itself into a long-lasting don, The Constant Husband with Rex 
again, and Dear Charles with Tallulah 
vax-tight seal, The colours are 
( tar brighter, truer—even the M 
chrome giistens, 
- 
eee 
e 
“ e Rex fought for Shaw 
+ 
We rehearsed with great conviviality 
e = e H Moss Hart directed and he has a ten 
° ° to work late. so we usually finish 
the - ed close to midnight. Julie Andrews took 
ions. Ottawa headquarters was interest sually at first. until 
a = ed and in 1942 a new trade was inserted =| 
@ | inthe air force: Entertainer. | had main- 
Every commodity has its price— he 
De the Brook Bridge. as the city ° 
‘ 
: 
i e 
. \ nvect nt whicr e returning 
m steady, profitable dividends and b 
é 
\ 
PITFIELD’S reoutation fo: nil 
base n it rat 4 
the market 
experience this long-estat ed estment firm, 
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| AIMED HIGH 
WHEN I RODE AGAINST 
1 “Threading a needle })lind- 
anal folded should be easy for the 
t Yugoslav peasants who compete at Sinj 
the once a year in their sport of Alka,” writes 
. Wendy Hilty, an American friend of 
“oe Canadian Club. “The horsemen gallop 
- down a 300-yvard course in 13 seconds and 
irted snatch an 8-inch ring hung from a wire. 
\tter I caught the ring, but I did it at a slow trot. 
Vie 
Mi 
ction 
istra 
miyn 
Lor 
Rex 
lulah 
 >m 
if 
1 Did 
raged 
inist 
Start 
last 
ther 
ality 
i ten 
finish 
took 
intl 
yema 
Vendy 
| what 
had 


2 “An Alka champion had shown me 
+ Sh : how to hold the 10-foot lance. I noticed at 
& the time, his costume looked shabby. I 
couldn't help mentioning it. ‘Naturally,’ 

nat he smiled, ‘it’s 240 years old!’ 
ressi 

en oO 

i\ \l 

ope 

cien 
| Ma 
e wil 

MOOK 

) ne 

H | 
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3 “After congratulating the winner, who won no prize 
but only honor for his bull’s eye, ] got the story on the cos- 
tum 


mimes. They re uniforms that were worn in battle 
the Turks in 


against 
1715. Kept in the museum at Sinj, they're taken 
out every summer for the Alka competition, 
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A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT OF 


RAM WALKER 


AND SONS, LIMITED 


FINE WHISKIES FOR 


4.; caught up on history later 


when | met a lacal /bigwig. ‘We're 
modernizing Yugoslavia,’ he said, and 
proved it by degven@ me Canadian 
Club! Alka celebrates the defeat of 
invading Turk People everywhere 
celebrate with Canadian Club. I find 


it’s famous wherever [ travel 

Why this world-wide popularity ? 
Its the distinetive light, satisfying 
flavour of ( Club. You 
tay with it all evening long . 
cocktails before dinner 
after. Try Canadian Club you 
you ll why iti ne 
table club, hotel or bar the world over 


inadian can 

in 
ind tall one 
/ 


rself and 
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in himself but I suspect mine ts more mon- 
no istic than most. I'm a bachelor, living 
ked it out in a huge square One-room apartment 
railway near Central Park that costs me a fiend 
xt night ish $245 a month. I get up every morn 
inating a ing around ten-thirty and cook my own 
than twenty breakfast. By noon I'm on my way to 


Long Island in my little English Ford 


m™ convertible. In good weather or foul, I 
go to Jones Beach, a twelve-mile stretch 

} of white sand. and walk for hours. Usual- 
lv | am alone, but sometimes Rex comes 

work h with me. In the spring to autumn. we 

to prepare play golf two or three times a week 


We're both reading Ben Hogan’s golf les- 


sons and so far it has resulted in the total 
ruination Of my game 

Around four-thirty I get back to my 
apartment and make myself tea. I sleep 
for an hour, then cook my dinner, get 
ting to the theatre at 7.30 as regularly as 
a commuting train. The day of a show, I 
neither have a drink nor smoke a ciga- 
ette. I've done it for years and I don't 
find it difficult to confine my smoking and 
drinking to after the show 

Rex has a cavalier attitude toward 
punctuality in the theatre. He custom- 


Most people have more valuables and important papers 


lying around the house than they realize. If you're in that 


position decide now to drop in at our nearest branch and 


discuss the matter of a Safety Deposit Box. It costs very 


little and provides complete safety with convenience. The 


Bank is the logical place to keep things that would be 


difficult or impossible to replace. 


LORONTO-DOMINION 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
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arily arrives at the last possible moment, 
or even later. A few weeks ago he hadn't 
arrived at the Mark Hellinger at 8.29 
The dancers and singers were already on 
stage in their opening grouping. The 
frantically was calling 
Edward Mulhare, the young Irish actor 
who replaced Rex for a month in Febru 
ary. Mulhare’s line was busy and the 
tension backstage was acute At that 
moment Rex entered, imperturbably 
leading his pet Corgi by a leash 


Stage manager 


“How do you do,” he said calmly 
nodding his head regally as he passed 
through the group around the telephone 

“How do you do,” said the stage man 
ager weakly. hanging up the receiver 
Rex continued sedately to his dressing 
room and was ready five minutes later, 
make-up, costume and all. Its a nerve- 
shattering trick of his 

My first entrance is moments after the 
curtain goes up and after that I'm on 
stage, or feverishly changing in a dress- 
ing room in the wings, throughout the 
first half of the performance. Sometimes 
I have only three minutes to change. In 
the intermission, | drink tea and read my 
mail. Much of it is from Canadians who 


start off by reminding me that they serv 
ed in the RCAI 


with me and end up by asking for ti 


shoulder to shoulde: 


I now conclude that the entire population 
of Canada served shoulder to shoulder 
with me, but I can't help any of them 

he hect 


with tickets. I just don’t get any. 1 
demonstration of the desperate difficulty 


of getting My Fair Lady tickets 


wh iward Mulhare, who was to play 
the lead a week later, first saw My Fan 
Lady. He had to stand up al the back o 


the theatre 


We take our curtain ca iround 
eleven-thirty and then I allow myself my 
first drink and cigarette of the day. I go 
to Michael's Pub, a bar on East 48th 


Street where English actors are apt to 
congregate, or to Sardi’s little bar and talk 
shop with my friends. With those friends 
who are in theatre, there is never any sur 
prise that an actor would leave My Far 
Lady. Occasionally I meet someone out 
side the business and I find myself sound 
ing a bit like a gramophone with a stuck 
needle 

The main reason for leaving is the one 
I have mentioned, that an actor is in real 
danger of destroying his ability if he stays 
too long in one role, but there is a sec 
ondary reason which I find has readiet 
acceptance. The income-tax people re 
gard an actor in a long-running play as 
implacably as they do any citizen in a 
sedentary occupation. They allow noth 
ing for clothes or advertising or enter 
tainment, a certain amount of which must 
be continuous. As soon as an actor be 
comes less steadily employed, making 
movie Over a twelve-week period for 
example. he is able to barter a bit. I find 
with my handsome My Fair Lady salary. 
that I can just keep even. I'm going to 
have to leave the company and speculat 
in movies and television in order to ease 
my tax burden and save some money 

I've indicated that I'm say 


° 
ne tarewe 


to the distinguished Fair Lady. but it ts 
realy ONnIV adie In about a vear. when 
the English production opens in London 
hope Oo be playing Picker 
When a movie ts made of the productio 

t an aspecified date and with pric 

2 ¢ the nts 1 to exceed two 

on do s. Fd like to be there too. A 
Co a Broadcasting Syste back 
the play in order to obtain first rights 
for television. That would also be wor 
to do 


Come to think of it, it isn't farewell at 
all. Its au revoir, My Fair Lady. Don't 
think me fickle. I really love you with al 


my heart. 
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Will we ever control the bloodthirsty black fly? continued from page 3! 


One dedicated 


it down where and when it was 
st 
team of entomologists made thou- 
of black flies radioactive and then 
ed them with Geiger counters, try- 
determine their range. One sci- 
Dr. Douglas Davies, now teach- 
McMaster University, sat on a 
in Algonquin Park with a square 
of his stomach exposed and let 
rm of black flies bite him. He 
out how many landed in a min- 
ind how many bit under a wide 
of conditions, even checking on 
ch colors attracted and repelled the 
cts. His work confirmed a bush be- 
that dark clothing attracts black flies 
iso found that lighter colored cloth- 
tends to repel them 
Scientists working on control agreed 
the best protective uniform was 
.e-fitting. light-colored clothing tied 
tly at the neck, waist, wrists and an- 
with a hat with repellent-soaked 
nes hanging from it. Repellents, long 
1rned by bush workers, were improved 
ne the northern black fly battle. One 
repellent, to be put on the market 
on, is reputed to maintain its effective- 
ss in clothes for more than a year 
pite washings. 
Curiously, although there are dozens 
repellents on the market few of them 
ive common chemical ingredients. No- 
ody knows why they repel black flies, 
ept that the insect doesn’t seem to 
like the smell of them 
Once we have more specific knowl- 
ve about the odors the black fly likes 
ind dislikes.” says Dr. A. S. West, a 
black fly expert at Queen’s University, 
we'll be able to develop much more 
effective repellents.” 


Bitten loggers leap for lakes 


Phe same trial and error approach that 
being used in the search for repel 
its sets a limit on the pace of prog- 
in control measures. Once it be- 
ime generally known that DDT was 
iden death to black fly larvae, enthu- 
tic farmers and country property 
ners—seizing their first chance to be 
d of the accursed fly—often overdosed 
treams and rivers with DDT 
One man who owned a stream In not 
hern Ontario was told by D. G. Peter 
n, a leading Department of Agricul 
entomologist, that he would need 
0 tablespoons of DDT to clear out the 
ck fly larvae in the two-feet-wide 
kle “We discovered later, Says 
terson, “that he dumped forty-five gal 
ns of DDT into the stream.” The pot 
m killed every living thing for miles 


ownstream 
By 1952 the black fly fighters could 
trol the pest in limited areas, mainly 
iuse the range of the insect is short 
bout five miles. But more widespread 
ntrol seemed to be too expensive and 
ficult to be practical. At that stage 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
tered the fight 
isn’t good enough for the pulp and 
iper Operators. Foraging parties ol! 
voodcutters might range for miles 
ough the bush. On these forays the 
en were being bitten so badly that 
me jumped into streams and lakes 
escape. Hundreds of men were re- 
ing to go into the bush at all during 
fly season. 


Localized control 
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scientist sat on a rock and 


In 1954 two DDT-spraying airplanes 
ranged across a_ twenty-six-thousand- 
acre tract of timber land located at 
Baie Comeau. on Quebec's north shore, 
one of the pulp and paper industry’s 
worst black fly areas When the last 


of the reports from the Department 
of Agriculture and pulp and paper en- 
tomologists was in, it seemed that at last 
the harried workers in the basin could 
take a deep breath without inhaling black 
flies 


let swarms of flies 


bite his bare stomach 


Billions of adult flies and larvae died 
in the attack, and although other black 
flies immigrated into the area later there 
was comparative peace at Baie Comeau 
for weeks. That's where black fly con- 
trol stands today. “More widespread 


“Dad, did you pick up my dress?” 


That young voice hits Dad where it hurts. He 
was so sure he’d remembered everything. And 
here is Amelia, with a heavy date, demanding 
her dress which he forgot to pick up at the izers--everything that farmers need to produce 


cleaners. Why, grumbles Dad, don’t wornen do 


their own shopping? 


The answer is that farm women usually do. 
In fact, their shopping, in person and by mail, 
adds up to a lot of money. How much? Well, 
last year, farm families put about 2!4 billion 
dollars into circulation. That’s over twice the 
amount spent for all the new housing in 
Canada. About 1,000 million dollars went for 


household requirements the things you buy 
regularly. And the rest of the money was 
spent for equipment, wages, feed, seed, fertil- 


food in abundance. 


All this farm spending for consumer goods 


machinery. 


and services helps to keep a great many 
Canadians employed in a wide variety of 
businesses and 
progress and prosperity. This is made possible 
by good farm management, efficient prac- 
tices which include the use of modern farm 


is a powerful stimulant to 
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control, to give relief to holidaymakers 


right across Canada,” says Dr. West, 
may never become a fact.” 
Scientists studying the black fly have 


ent much time analyzing the effects of 


the insect’s bite, but they admit they 
sull don’t Know too much about it 
Black fi hurt some people intense- 
ly. but rdly affect others. Some 
people achieve immunity against the bites 

tt Is specially true of Indians—but 


ain perpetually 


others rem sensitive 
Dr. Douglas Davies of McMaster Uni 
versity has noticed that late-season bites 
ott WOPSE early eason tes 
He | watched black flies feeding on 
his hand microscope nd he's 
seen them pumping with their bodies 
is they drank, as though pushing saliva 
into the incision. He has noticed that 
kind of salivary sac near the stomach 
has apparently been pumped empty as 
the stomach filled with blood Dr. Dav- 
les theorizes that perhaps the sac con- 


ns an anesthetic coagulent which is 


1d eff tive t the beginning of th 


exhausted ifter 


becomes 


When people are first b 


t bitten they may 
nave ttle eaction But these first bites 
seem to sensitize their victi Late 
Dites se slight swellin reddenin ind 

ening au some nore serious 1n 
Stances, swollen glands, fever na 
D. G. Peterson, of the Department o 
Agric e. says that once a person | 
ce en ed delayed re or 
t tion of an 
papule tt es [Or a Ween 1p 
ps as k s nonth.” Bites also 
g Is and cause ck 
CONtrol the Dlack sc 
sts it t the p S1OIC C effects 


of bites may be serious, and if there are 
enough of them they can kill a man 
But it is the psychological effects of black 
fly bites that do the most damage. There 


is no immunity against this. Dr. Bryan 
Hocking. of the University of Alberta 
has reported that repeated bites, along 


with the noise of the pests and the sen 
flies hitting the skin in thou 
sands, soon produces an illusion that the 
when the last of 


sauion of 


insects are biting even 
them is gone 
He says that under intense attack many 
from mental 
from physical 


which a sus 


ineffective’ 
than 


men become 


stress 


al soonel 


The rapidity with 


person can become 


I worked up 


emotional state bordering o1 


seen to be be 


dementia has to be 
says Hocking 
Looking for an opening 
woods-survey 


\ former crewman of 


Toronto, Ken Wells says he doesnt 
know of anything more morale-shatte! 
ng than feeling thousands of black flies 
litting your hands and face and hearing 
them pattering against your clothing 
You watch your friend at work clear 
ng brush.” he says, “and you see millions 
of black flies scuttling over their cloth 
ng. hunting desperately for an openin 


wonder that some men want to 


One of the most unpleasant effects of 


ack fly bites is the seepage of blood 

om the bite This is caused by the 

ck fiv’s technique of cuttin i hole 

ou, rather than inserting a tube and 

d king like most insects. Children at 
ies frequently present 

frightening ppearance, the backs of 

their heads ringed with line of clotted 


ood. Black flies bite children along the 
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‘ e, | ns because that : the hides in some parts of the world. but died from this disease, and Canadian spectacular, are still limited. Complete 
usses Ca However, rouse go through peculiar slumps and control is sull a dream for holiday 
re sul ot which may be maker with a hundred of the nsects 
te IS In some entomologists believe Dr. Bryan Hocking of Alberta once said 
Deneal ne face oO le struggle that black flies may have an important that the best counter measure for the 
ol for ry in the nsect world effect many species of wild birds iverage person to adopt against the black 
d A. M. of the Ontario Re Complete elimination of the black fly ly was “the cultivation of an attitude of 
ins could Foundation has said that black even if it were possible, might be un patient tolerance 
Gd domestic ducks by in desirable. It is possible that the destruc He added, “It is certain that despite 
mmer he fecling ther malaria-like blood tion of such a numerous insect could dis airplanes and DDT. and anything that 
\ ‘ igitam thick he couldnt breath Hsease but ANOW bout ther turb one of the balances of nature these mav immediately foreshadoy the 
il to ie rom his fishin round effect: on d-duck population In the \t any rate the control Victories biting fly will be a feature of life 
- n beings have been able to es U.S. turkeys nd other fowl have against the black fly in Canada, although the north for many vears to come * 
‘ e black fly by enduring the acute 
5 discomtort of heavy envelop 
othing and by smearing repellent 
s ving DDT. But cattle were never 
Before the northern control 
against black flies started in 
one of the worst black fly are: : 
Canada was along the banks of the 
ind South Saskatchewan rivers 
ne pring and summer black flies spor- 
a burst from these rivers in fan 
: numbers and mercilessly harried 
ai tle on nearby farms. Six hundred cat 
" fied in 1940, the worst vear: thou- 
M had died there in black fly attacks 
the past years or so 
sin Nobody knows precisely why so many 
ck flies infested that particular re- 
: on, although both rivers have many 
t-lowing, shallow. stretches ideal 
ick fly breeding grounds. Until more 
o odern methods of control came into 
od farmers set smudge fires to give off 
ae hoking smoke, and built dark shelters 
wines brush and branches into which cattle 
ind ld retreat The smudge fires were 
a ometimes effective, but too often dead 
ttle were found lying in the hot em- 
ws ers of the fires after frantic efforts to 
a ipe the biting demons all around 
In Africa a bite can blind 
How the black fly kills cattle is a 
tery. Some entomologists say it is 
leath by shock, caused by millions of 
tiny punctures. Others believe the po- 
on in the bite causes a breakdown in 
the lymph glands. It is known that ani 
can suffocate through sucking 
housands of the insects into their Jungs 
ring bad attacks. 
But Saskatchewan's problem. which the 
Department of Agriculture is solving to- 
lay by dumping drums of DDT off a Rez makes it eas 
ouple of bridges crossing the two riv- y 
was never as bad as Europe's. In 
434 eleven thousand cattle died in Rez makes it be tif {1 
Yugoslavia in black fly attacks, and au u \ 
Rumania suffered the worst black fly \ 
ue of all time in 1923 when sixteen i= 
ousand domestic animals died as clouds wooo | 
flles rose from the Danube River FINISHES JQ | 
Canadians are lucky, too, in that local 7 { 
rietles of black fly don’t carry dis Give any wood colorful beauty \O\N . | 
es harmful to man. On the Gold tS J 
vast Of Africa, now part of the state of d t t it t 7 ; 
shana, called “the of the blind, There's a Rez —an pro ect If, 100 
thousand natives are sightless from product to \ 
disease—onchocerciasis—carried by a beautify and eee just it! 
ecles Of black fly almost identical in protect every ) 
Ppearance and habits to the Canadian wood surface. The wonder of wood that captures the mood of outdoor living oa = | ji y 
ed. Thousands of natives suffer from 6 ColorToned Res: is so easy to achieve when you use Rez Wood Finishes Twelve Pie.. \\ \ L, 
ame disease in Central America 12 beautiful shades distinctive new Rez Color-Tones are yours to choose from. i l d \ 
\nother black fly disease ruins cattle to choose from: Wonderful things happen to any wood when you Rez it! — 
MAHOGANY CEDAR 1. Sage 2. Redwood 3. Rez Sealer- 
SAGE DRIFTWOOD Inside: Rez adds warmth and lustre to furniture, woodwork and Primer applied before painting 4. Rez- 
REDWOOD SANDALWOOD panelling. Ex for protection 5. Cedar 
WHEAT-TONE CHARCOAL 
Is YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? new beauty while protecting against the Easy-to-follow plans for building 
> Subscribers receiving notice of the FIR GREEN FLAMINGO ave § é is this Folding Barbecue “Seat are 
‘pproaching expiration of their subscrip- e White Rez—for fash- Everywhere: Rez brings out and accentuates all the natural beauty yours for just 25c. Write: Dept ' 
tions are reminded of the necessity of jonable blond finishes. of the wood grain while providing long-lasting color. ve age ee Canada Limited, Box | 
Your dealer has a free Rez booklet for you now, colorfully 
So great that we cannot guarantee the terior surface coating. illustrated, with complete instructions and “how-to-do-it” facts 
e ... ask him fora copy. 
disappointment, your renewal order sur Rez isa product of 
for new wood. ...where creative chemistry works wonders for you. 
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A Personal Matter... 


fi 

: Just as there are many types of people, there are many 
types of investors. Some have substantial amounts to 

: invest... many more have medium amounts. Some are 
familiar with the basie elements of sound investment. 

others have had little experience ... or. in fact. no experi- 
ence at all. With some, safety is a chief concern. others 
regard income as more important, and an increasing num- 

¥ ber are interested in acquiring sound securities with growth 


possibilities. 


\ll this really means that no two people have exactly 
the same investment problem because no two requirements 
are exactly alike. But despite many differences there is one 
thing common to all investors... it is that every person’s 
investment problem is a very personal matter... a subject 
that he doesn’t care to discuss with just anyone but, 
nevertheless, a subject on which he will often weleome 
experienced help. 


That is the kind of help which we can provide .. . and 
have been providing for many vears. It may be the kind 
of assistance you would like to have. If so. we invite you 
to get in touch with us personally acme dropping in at 
any of our offices . . . or if more convenient, by mail. 


Kither way, you'll be most welcome. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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“WHERE IS THAT RASCAL WITH THE ALE?” 


Ponsonsy (seated): Calm 
yourself, Fanshawe. Such 
excessive choler will hamper 
your digestion 

FaNsHawe (standing): Who tion that regular imbibing 
would not be angry, my of India Pale Ale distin- 
dear Ponsonby, when faced guishes a man from a milk- 
with such mutton-headed sop. Consequently I comfort 
servants. It is a rule of this myself with a giass when- 
household that Mr. Labatt's ever | feel the need 
India Pale Ale is always Ponsonsy: 1 commend your 
served at dinner. And well taste, Fanshawe. And | 
they know it : concur in your appraisal ot 

Ponsonsy: Can it be, India Pale Ale. It is, indeed, 
Fanshawe, that you partake a MAN’s ale. 


MR.LABATT secan srewnc Lh PA FOR MEN IN 


of this favoursome ale only 
at dinner > 

Fansuawe: Far otherwise, 
Ponsonby. It is my conten- 


What’s so funny about gout? 


+ 


Continued from page 23 


‘‘Cures’”’ have involved horses, ankle charms, o: 


nettles 


trees, puppies, 


of crocus as a drug was familiar to the 
early Egyptians, it is in the writings of 
Hippocrates, the father of Greek medt- 
cine (460-370 B.C.), that gout itself 1s 
first well defined. But no trace can be 
found of the use of the hermodacty! or 
colchicum by Hippocrates in treating 
Instead he advocated burning flax on the 
affected joint. This painful strategy seems 
to have remained in vogue for many cen 
turies and is still being used in some 
Eastern countries 

There 1s, as far as can be ascertained 
no mention of the hermodacty! or col 
Roman medicine 
until the first century. Then Dioscordes 


chicum in Greek or 


1 surgeon in Nero’s army, listed it in his 


Materia Medica, a collection of all the 
known herbs used up to that time tn the 
And not for 


treatment of disease inother 


hundred years or so was it specifical 
recommended for the treatment of gout 
The first reference to this is in an ac 
count by Alexander of Tralles much 
traveled physician who settled in Rome 
in the sixth century. For immediate re 


lief from the pain of gout he recommend 


ed purging with the hermodactyl. How 
ever, in accordance with the custom ot 
his day he advocated a frivolous folk 


charm as well, which was to be worn at 
the ankles and is, no doubt, the precursor 
of the gold and copper chains and brace 
lets worn today by superstitious victims 
of joint maladies 

Unfortunately for mankind the hermo- 
dacty! or colchicum as advocated by 
Alexander had violent and often fatal 
purging effects when taken in 
led amounts. So serious was this compli 
cation that before long a less effective 
purge was substituted and the true value 
of the colchicum went unrecognized by 
all but a few hardy souls 

In England during the Middle Ages 
gout seems to have been a fairly com 
mon complaint if one can judge by th 


number of folk cures recommended for 


incontrol- 


and a turnip poultic 


its relief. A curious belief in the tran 
of gout to another animal or object 
to be found in the literature of this p 
od. Sir James Frazer in The Gok 
Bough noted the following treatment 

Gout may be transferred from a 
to a tree thus. Pare the nails of 
sufferer’s fingers and clip some h 
from his legs. Bore a hole in an « 
Stuff the nails and hair in the hole, 
stop up the hole again, and smear it 
cow's dung. If for three months 
wards the patient is free of gout, then 
oak has it in his stead.” 

The following treatment was also 
ommended. “The gout is strangely 
if puppies lie with the person who 
the gout, for they contract the disea 
is not to be able to run but the pat 
hereby finds ease.” 

There are numerous examples of 
by fright. “A gouty man with hand 
feet covered with a poultice of t 
flour and milk, was left in his chair 
low room while the servants were 
A sow finding the doors open and atti 
ed by the smell of the poultice came to 


devour it. whereupon the man was p 
into such a fright that his pains decreased 
that very day, and continued lessening 
by degrees and never returned.” Today 
one can almost picture the excess flow 
of hormones from his adrenal glands 
stimulated by such excitement 

he beneficial effects of many plants 
have been known since the earliest his- 
tory of man. The hermodactyl and col 
chicum were both listed in the early En 
lish herbals as purges effective in gout, 
but many other plants such as lily of 


the valley, hellebore, nettle. pennyroya! 
and rhubarb were also recomme led 
However. the quack physician and astrol 
oger Nicholas Culpepper (1616-1654 
made the mistake of suggesting that the 
hermodactyl (colchicum) was the n 
plant as the saffron crocus (croc tl 


vus), which it resembles in many 
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loes not effectively relieve gout. This 
ike was no doubt responsible for 
1 of the delay in the recognition of 
real value of colchicum 
1e great seventeenth-century scholar 
physician Thomas Sydenham was in 
own day called the English Hippo- 
Svdenham wrote a classical trea- 
on gout in 1683. His detailed descrip- 
of the gouty attack has never been 
ssed, perhaps largely because of his 
fferings from it. He compared the 
siating pain of gout to a pack of 
nawing at his great toe. In the 
ce to this work he remarks that 
suffered from the gout for thirty- 
vears his observations on its cure 
d not bear much weight 
or some reason Sydenham was strong- 
pposed to purging as a medical prac- 
ind as a result he denied himself the 
ortunity of experimenting with col- 
im. Instead, like Hippocrates before 
he recommended a life of temper- 
e. For relief from an attack he ad- 
ited horseback riding; the recurrent 
ng seemed to have a soothing effect 
is own case. As a result of his influ- 
horseback riding became the popu 
treatment for gout, and all over Eng 
{ for the next couple of hundred 
gouty gentlemen were jogging 
on horseback or riding in coaches 


to shake the gout out of their 


Why more rich than poor? 


The proper recognition of the value of 
hicum did not take place until the 
part of the eighteenth century, 


ems to have come about through 


popular patent medicine. Nicholas 
Husson, a French army officer and not 
physician concocted a panacea he 
ed Eau Medicinal. His remedy had 


it vogue in Europe and for many 
rs its secret ingredients were the sub 
t of much speculation. It was intro 


ed into England in 1808, and after 
onsiderable investigation there the main 


dient was found to be an infusion 


hicum corm. This discovery drew 
ttention of the medical profession 
is much neglected plant and further 
Ss Were made. Once again on the 


track, recognition Was soon given 
maligned Colchicum autumnale. In 
Sir Henry Halford, the President 
Royal College of Physicians offi 


endorsed its use in the treatment 


Overdosing, mistaken identity, oOpposi 
to purging, and human. gullibility 
ombined to hold back the secret ot 


Colchicum autumnale. Its use for 
ief of gout had been a thousand 
in gaining proper recognition, but 
Stublished it was here to stay. To 
synthetic crystalline form of the 
ingredient of this same plant ts 

! to bring speedy reliet 

Over the ages, those afflicted with gout 

nd some consolation in the fact that 

eemed to attack an unusual number 
persons of high intellectual ability 
om the days of Hippocrates on, the re- 


tionship of gout to men of studious 


! has been observed. The great D1 
ham noted that “Kings, Generals, 
rals, Philosophers and several other 


men have thus lived and died” and 

the gout “destroys mere rich men 

poor persons, and more wise men 

fools.” 

Certainly Milton, the poet, seems to 
had more than his share of gouty 

firmities as well as intellect. The fol- 
ng description is from Dr. Samuel 


nson’s essav 
Dr. Wright on a visit found him in a 
ill house, he thinks but one room. He 
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Was sitting 


n an elbow chair, black 
clothes and neat enough, pale, but not 
cadaverous, his hands and fingers gouty 
and with chalk stones. Among other dis- 
courses he expressed himself to this pur- 
pose, that, was he free from the pain of 
gout, his blindness would be tolerable.” 

In 1927 Havelock Ellis made a sweep 
ing study of British genius. In this he re 
marked 

“There is a_ pathological condition, 
which occurs in men of such pre-eminent 
intellectual ability, that it is impossible 


not to regard it as having a real associa- 


tion with such ability. I refer to gout 
“Moreover the eminence of these gouty 
subjects is as notable as their number 
They include Milton, Harvey, Sydenham, 
Newton, Gibbon, Fielding, Hunter, John- 
son, Congreve, the Pitts, Wolsey, Landor, 
Hamilton, and Charles Darwin, while the 
Bacons were a gouty family. It would 
probably be impossible to match the 
group of gouty men of genius for varied 
and pre-eminent intellectual ability, by 
any combination of nongouty individuals 
on our list. It may be added that these 
gouty men of genius have frequently been 


eccentric, often irascible, choleric, and 
occasionally insane.” 

Many more names might be added to 
the above list, particularly from eight 
eenth-century England. A change in the 
drinking habits of the English population 
at that time probably accounted for the 
unusually large number of gouty victims 
in that century. Until then light French 
wines and home-brewed ale were con 
sumed in large quantities by men, women 
and children, for water was regarded with 
suspicion as a poor thin fluid. In 1703 the 
Treaty of Methuen came into effect dis 


In “lighter living’ 


and business interiors 


DOMINION LINOLEUM 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


HANDICRAFT e BATTLESHIP 


in several practical thicknesses 


nN 


1957 


homes 


Available by the yard or in individual tiles, in these 4 types 
MARBOLEUM e DOMINION JASPE 


MODERN LINOLEUM 


contribution to the 


Oilcloth & Linol 
Catherine S 


DOMINION 


is ideally suited to present day 
demands for lighter living. The colours are gay but sub 
dued—the finish smooth but subtle. A proven endurance 
record makes this flooring a practical investment for both 
home and business interior. Today’s Dominion Linoleum 
is available in colours 
portion that they blend perfectly with contemporary home 
furnishings. Also in vivid shades that make a dramatic 
nost modern of business interiors. For 
samples and illustrated leaflets on colour range, mainte 
nance, installation and more interior scenes, write Dominion 
eum Company Limited, 2200 St. 
rect East, Montreal. 
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Wherever you drive you'll find the products and 
shill of a friendly service station man just around 


the bend. 


does a week-end car trip cost? 


A weekend out where the fish are biting, or 8,500 miles each vear, An added weekend driv- 
close to an inviting beach, probably costs much ing trip of say 4OO miles will cost little more 
less for travel than.you think ...if you goby car. than the price of gasoline and oi! you use. o1 
less than $15.00 travel costs for all the f; 
PAOLO In the first place, no matter how low you keep sites or all the family. 
: Yet these “bonus miles” can add tremendously 


your annual car mileage you can’t alter the 


to the pleasure your Car Can give, 


“fixed costs” of car ownership the dollars 


[J MORE that go for licensing, depreciation and insur- So, plan a “bonus mile” weekend for your 
ance. Suppose, for instance, that, like the 


family and yourself. When you drive more 
... It Gets Cheaper average Canadian driver, you drive around _ it gets cheaper by the mile. 
By The Mile! 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED 


76 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto, Ontario 
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duty had been placed on tea and other 
commoditic 
Resentment and rebellion in 


were the inevitable result 


America 
The year 1773 
witnessed the famous Boston Tea Party 
Pitt was improving and in 1774 he felt 
well enough to intervene on behalf of 
America, but he was only a voice crying 
in the wilderness 

However, another 
ter, Benjamin 


great gouty charac 
Franklin, arrived on the 
scene and Pitt and Franklin spent hours 
together attempting to find some method 
by which the two countries 


would be 


might be 
reconciled. It interesting to 
reconstruct this scene: Pitt and Franklin 
both victims of 


gout, seeking a way to 


save America and undoubtedly at times 


exchan ing on the treatment 
their mutual enemy, the gout 


Following this 


consultation in 
troduced a Bill which both Franklin and 
Jefferson thought might have 
suitable Compromise, but it was rejected 

Once more Pitt collapsed: in 1777 


been a 


he 
revived to find wars 
and Britain 


between America 

In the next year it was obvious that he 
was a dying man, but in April when he 
heard that the Duke of Richmond pro 
posed to press a motion for granting 
independence. he resolved to 


more 


American 
make one effort. He was again 
helped into the House. but when the time 
came for him to reply he fell back strick 
en and died shortly 

A pathetic 
diary of this 


alter 

postscript is found in a 
period. The entry reads 
“Mr. Pitt is no more, he died yesterday 
at four o'clock It 
stomach was 


seems that> his 
quite destroyed from the 
application to business the 
large quantity of cordials he had taken 
to keep off the gout 


great 


It would seem a misfortune for Eng 


JASPER 


land that the true value of 


was not more widely 


colchicum 
recognized at this 


time, and it is amusing to guess whether 
or not the use of colchicum for Pitt's 
gout might have prevented the Boston 


Tea Party and the Battle of Bunker Hill 
Certainly 


of historic 


the effect of disease on events 
Significance Is an 
field for speculation 
It was the Bishop Monk of Gloucester 
who said that Sydney 


interesting 


Smith was given 
his appointment as a Resident Canon of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral for being a “scoffer 
How this great clergyman 


maintained his wit in the face of intoler- 


and a jester 


able gout is difficult to imagine. It was 
Svdney Smith who divided humanity into 
three sexes, men, women and clergymen 
and it was he who said of a stupid man 
“he deserves to be preached to death by 
wild curates.” 

In a letter to Lady Carlisle on Sep 
tember 3, 1840, Smith wrote: “What a 
very singular gout is, it 
as if the stomach fell down into the foot 
The smallest 


disease seems 


deviation from the right 
diet is immediately punished by limping 
and lameness, and the innocent ankle and 
blameless instep are tortured for the vices 
A plum, a glass of 
excess In joy, excess In griet 


of the nobler organs 
champagne 
any crime however small is sufficient for 
redness. swelling and large shoes. Gout ts 
the only enemy that | do not wish to 
have at my feet.” 

Many more distinguished names might 
With 
our present knowledge of the treatment 
and contre! of gout, it is sad to look 
back on the martyrdom of so many crea 
persons. But perhaps 
influence of gout we might 


be added to the list of victims 


tive and eminent 
without the 


have 


been deprived of Paradise Lost 


in a Country Churchyard, or even 
the Franklin Stove. 


by Simpkins 


‘He did mention some silly thing about going 
bareback riding, why?’ 
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JTHRIE. AVENE’ What Shakespeare’s doing to Stratford continued from page 29 


> - 


To see the festival a Salesman bicycled from Montreal and six nuns 


provinces, from thirty-two of the 
ight states, from the Yukon, Alas- 
sermuda, Panama, the West Indies, 
Venezuela, Australia, New Zea- 
Japan, Indonesia, Malta, Korea, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland 
France. A drug salesman, Maurice 
bicycled from Montreal. One 
d Stratford citizen was almost run 
by an orchid-colored Cadillac from 
yivania, occupied by six nuns in 
{-and-mauve-colored habits 
ors’ postcards swamp the post 
now canceling mail with a special 
stamp. Their sight-seeing jaunts 
en the plays keep taxi drivers hustl- 
They line up for tickets in front of 
tival office. once a knitting mill, 
brows are now wrinkled by such 
as that of the Texan from Hous- 
ho said he was sending his mother 
his private plane and wanted a 
nd a limousine at her disposal for 
eks 
You see people come running up the 
st before the rocket (that signals 
play's start) goes off.” says Fire Chief 
N. Hammar. “If it didn’t go off till 
some of them would still be late 
ot like a show, you know. If you're 
on time you don't get in. One chap 


ut out and wanted us to come 

with the axes. He said his wife 
child were in there and he wanted 
floor smashed down.” 

Summer holidays are now passe for 
Stratfordites. Policemen wrestle 
traffic. CNR train crews pile up 

rtime. At the local radio station last 

producer Alex Smith had author 

Nicholas Monsarrat and New York critic 
Brooks Atkinson waiting in the ante- 


oom while he interviewed Davidson 
Dunton, chairman of the CBC Dave 
Turnbull, manager of the  tele- 


iph office. taps late into the night to 
lispatch the critics’ words (twenty-five 
ndred on an average night; on opening 
thirty-five thousand) 

the women of Knox Presbyterian 
rch now spend summer over a hot 
cooking and cleaning up in the 
ment of the church where they serve 
excellent dollar lunch and a $1.50 
net This venture has given then 
iday school a_ fifteen-thousand-dollar 
lifting, but it runs the women rag 


Ihe women of Parkview United 
kle one meal a week, when the To 
to Telegram runs its special train 
Toronto: fare $8.90, all expenses 
1. with a free rose for the women and 
thrown in 
\t_ the Golden Bamboo, a onetime 
ulton grocer, Larry Lee, serves so 
celebrities that he says its “just 
Waldorf. Make me feel very, very 
ppy.” But the Golden Bamboo is not 
like the Waldorf, and Stratford's 
urant service and food are only fat 
oor by big-city standards. This aspect 
Stratford life hasn't changed. There 
enough off-season trade to keep 
iss help all winter 
tore delving into the changes 
ht by the festival, | should try to 
e one question: is the festival really 
ttord, are most residents behind it 


it supported merely by a dedicated 


ome people, of course, are indifferent, 
uncomprehending. One woman 
se mother was visiting her from Eng 


! was asked if the old lady had come 
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to see the festival. “Oh no, dearie,” she 
said. “She saw all those plays in Eng- 
land when she was a little girl.” 

In the festival's first season, when Alec 
Guinness was playing Richard IIL, the 
local newspaper, the Beacon-Herald, had 


sounded an anti-festival note. An edi- 
torial writer had thought it in “very poor 
taste” that in a coronation year the festi- 
val should put on a play showing the 
British monarchy in a bad light. But, 
by the second season, the paper had turn- 


rode an orchid limousine 


ed booster and one farmer stopped his 
subscription because of the “Shakespeare 
propaganda,” 

I talked to people who grumbled about 
the summer traffic jams, who objected to 
visitors wandering around in shorts, who 


Commander 4-door sedan—one of 18 new Studebaker models 


Whats different about the Studebaker Commander? Simply this: 


massive and powerful looking far beyond its price; exceptional performance 


from a V-8 that sips gas like a 


driving power in both rear wheel 


6”; Twin Traction is available to put 


Luxury Level Ride that combines 


benefits of both torsion control and coil springs. But the biggest difference 


is craftsmanship that builds quality into every car. 
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i by “wild I checked to see how Stratford backs the Year.” A local soft-drink firm has 
the festival at the box office. The records a new line out called Festival Dry 

{ wit 2 how that Voronto ts by far largest Queen Street North has changed its name 
thought patron, with 28.6 percent of all ticket to Guthrie Avenue, after Tyrone Guth 

st 2 rie, the brilliant Irish producer who 

o P master-minded the festival. Kids who 

1 Ow I once brandished cap pistols were now 
to r out-« whacking each other with swords a ik 

! I Is Henry V And a local dentist, while 

> frilling teeth, has been known to quote 

ut th Shakespeare ‘Once more into the 

t breach, dear friends, once more 

Ink There is also the wav Strattord treats 
Cor its guests. Late one night mosquitoes in 

nd vaded a hotel room The guest, a New 

it k There ts no ticket scalpin which sur- Yorker, dressed and went seeking a drug 
and prises U.S. visitors, and little price goug store where he might buy insect spray 

oned eve ng in the town. At the Queen’s Hotel The only place still open was a restaur- 
then ove owner Dave Pinkney still charges pre ant. The waitress listened sympathetical- 
f i festival prices. He calls it “my little bit ly, dashed home in a taxi, and came back 

help the festival along with her own insect spray, which she sold 

nount of There are other indications of interest him at cost. “Wouldn't even take a tip,” 

One not nd prid In 1956 the Stratford Junior he said wonderingly 

oT ho Chamber of Commerce voted the festi- Everyone, from the man on the street 

ni il’s founder, Tom Patterson Man of giving directions, the volunteer in the 
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church cafeteria, and the private family 
sharing its house—all seemed to want to 
be helpful,” wrote another visitor from 
New York, enclosing a cheque for the 
permanent-theatre fund. “It is a treat in 
these days of hurry and casual interest to 
meet that kind of spirit.” 

Stratford’s actors, too, have encounter 
ed and responded to that spirit. Even that 
aloof screen star James Mason said h 
felt at home in the city. Designer Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch looked with no great hap 
piness to the end of the season a COUPic 
of vears ago: “You know,” she said, “I 
just don’t want to go.” Musicians Duk 
Ellington and Wilbur de Paris, too, liked 
Stratford’s ways. Winding up his engage 
ment there last year, Ellington said he'd 
like to come back for a holiday. De Pari 
liked his hosts so much that he wanted 
to stay over, though earlier he had tol 
reporter Dave Dunsmuir, “A real smart 
bunch you've got in this town, a rea 
smart bunch! I was walking down th 
street and I heard a woman say, ‘Look 
there goes Duke Ellington. ” 

There is the housewife who interrupted 
her ironing one morning to call the festi 
val office. “Why can’t you have a Christ 
mas card made with a picture of the 
permanent theatre on it?” she asked. “I'd 
like to send it to all my friends.” Ths 
idea was taken up by one of the local 
merchants 

But I like best the story about anothe 
Stratford housewife who rented a roon 
to Lawrence Langner, the New York 
producer who later started the Stratford 
Connecticut, festival. He was sitting with 
friends on her porch complaining that 
this guy Patterson” had stolen his idea 
when she interjected dryly, “I've heard 
that lightning strikes before thunder 

Perhaps the best index of interest | 
| support. Let’s go back to a cli 
max in the festival success story: May & 
1953. That was the day that the Festiva 
Foundation was due to pay $66,400 to it 
contractor, Oliver Gaffney. Collection 
had fallen off. The Foundation was short 


financia 


$18,150. The festival seemed fated t 
fail. Then Gaffney, a local man, declared 
is crews would keep pouring foun 
dations whether or not he was paid. Th 


following week a local firm anonymously 


ave the festival $25,000. A local citizer 
rave $10,000 and the festival was saved 
Last year Stratford was isked to do 
nate $100,000) toward a 
(neatre Five corporations gave 55.000 
each. Taxi drivers each gave a dollar. I 
ime than it took to collect the cit 


i 
Red Feather fund the goal was overs 
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‘co Metals at work in Canada 


PLATINUM 
CATALYST 


In the platinum refining process, low octane platinum speeds the chemical reaction that changes 
naphthas flow through a bed of tiny pellets contain- the low octane naphthas to high octane compounds 
ing approximately 0.5% platinum. Contact with the —the basis of most modern anti-knock gasolines. 


INCO PLATINUM helps produce 
high octane gasoline in Canada 


HIGH OCTANE 
PRODUCT 


U sing one of the world’s most precious metals Platinum is one of the seven precious metals 
—platinum—many of Canada’s oil companies present in the Sudbury ores in recoverable 
are producing high octane anti-knock gasoline quantities. 
more economically than ever before! That is In oil refineries and other important 
because the platinum causes a catalytic reaction Canadian companies manufacturing 
that changes low octane naphthas into high chemical, electrical, dental and medical I™ 
octane fuel, and does this with maximum yield products, and jewelry, Inco Platinum helps INCG 
of marketable products. provide jobs for Canadians and better F dcstmecrissact. 
roducts for you. feaot 
A substantial proportion of the platinum P ) arate 
used in Canada’s oil refineries is Inco This is another way that Inco helps stimu of ea Metra tates 
Platinum, mined by Inco workmen right late the growth and development of Canada’s “The Romance of Nickel”. 


here in Canada. economy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals. 
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quest omplained 
vith these Stratford 
eem to think they own Grocer Charlie Dadswell said 
Well, my dear girl,” said attracted by the festival have 
i publicity assistant, “they new business. “We get a lot of 
orget it here,” he said. On the other hand, 
is done much for the fes Heimrich J told me his 
he f done for the drapery shop that tourists have 
light more new little to his sales. “But Ill tell 
fronts. What had the fes I have noticed: people here have 
this? § asked some me money to spend now people 
, been taking in festival guests 


brought 


upstairs 


you 


touched up his store front 


have more money to spend now 


tourists too, it's an incentive to fix up their 
homes 

them in “It's a kind of chain reaction,” said 

Fred George Lamont, a clothier who had just 


“People who 


added take in tourists have extra money to paint 
what their house, and the painter has more 
more to spend on food, and so on. Everybody 

who've benefits 

guess I picked up some safety matches em- 
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Dave Watkins... 


pitched a concrete tent 


After the outstanding success of its 
first four years, the Stratford 


Shakespearean Festival decided to 


replace its canvas theatre tent 


with a permanent one. 


A contemporary concrete, steel and 
glass circular structure with the 
stage no more than 65 feet from 


the farthest seat! 


Such a challenging assignment was 


taken in stride by David J. Watkins, 


Foundation’s District Manager for 


Southwestern Ontario. 


With its unique umbrella roof and 
everything brand new underneath 
the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival Theatre opens on July the 
First this year... on time! 

And so Canada gets another 
important landmark through the 
efforts of the Architects 
Rounthwaite & Fairfield and 


Foundation’s professional 


construction men like Dave Watkins 


FOUNDATION 


MPANIES CANADA 


Sxgcnee — Condlruchon 


VANCOUVER CALGARY SUDBURY LONDON 
TORONTO MONTREAL HALIFAX 
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FOUNDATION 
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. it’s a chain reaction’ 


bossed: “Stratford—Where Industry and 
the Arts Combine.” In the office of Tom 
Flood, the Industrial Commissioner, | 
learned that between 1953 and 1957 
twelve industries had located here. This 
was twice as many as in the four-year 
period before the festival, but Flood 
wasn't inclined to give Shakespeare much 
credit 

I called Jim Hornby, until recently 
manager of the local Westinghouse plant 


_one of the newest arrivals. He pointed 


N 


out that a company move calls for a sur 
vey of such things as labor costs, trans 
port, power, taxes, nearness i 
markets and raw materials. Five or six 


water, 


places usually come out even on thes 
things, in which case, said Hornby, “th 
festival might be the deciding factor.” 
“It's put Stratford on the map,” said 
John Muirhead. His firm, Muirhead 
(electrical) Instruments, had just come 
over from England 


“We were interested 
1 a town that was well known. To tha 
extent the festival influenced our dec 


sion. 


Samsonite, 
maker 


“the world’s largest luggag, 
built its first Canadian plant ii 
Stratford because of its “Important and 
growing community of industries and it 
far-famed cultural gift to the world 
This wasn't just rhetoric. The company 
in its spring ad showed two figures i 
1957 festival costumes; in the background 
Queen’s Park where the permanent thea 
tre is now being built, in the foregroun 
a beautiful Samsonite-toting female 

Just talking about the festival helpe 
to sell our company,” said Al Knight 
president of Fram (oil filters) 


Who calls Guthrie “Tony”? 


Flood, | concluded, underrated 
power of fame. The festival had certain 
ly put more money in circulation, ha 
helped to draw more money-making in 
dustries 

I asked Mrs. Joseph Greenberg, wil: 
of a leading clothier, whether she hac 
noticed any changes. “It's made peopk 
more clothes-conscious,” she said. “The 
have cocktail parties and tea parties be 
fore and after the 


wearing tussier, 


plays. and they’ 
more stylish type ot! 
dress.” Teen-age girls who hang aroun 
the theatre are affecting droopy earrin; 
rhinestone-rimmed sunglasses and off-th 
shoulder jerseys 
The actors, several of whom live 

Stratford the year around now, add gla: 
Among son 
country-club set the number « 


actors one can “get,” Le. entertain, wil 


our to the city’s social life 
of the 


a measure of prestige. It’s said. not 
tirely facetiously, that Stratford has thr 
social levels: those who speak of prodt 
er Tyrone Guthrie, as “Dr. Guthri 
those who call him “Guthrie.” and the 
who call him “Tony.” 

Alec Guinness, who said that he 
practically killed with kindness” in S 
ford, dodged the social whirl by mimi 
ing an Ontario accent and informin 
telephone callers that Mr. Guinness 
out. In his strolls around town he 
played «a  chameleon-like anony 
Ynce, when the National Film Board 
Stratford Adventure, Gui 
elbowed his way through the gath 
crowd without drawing a_ glance 


shooting 


bought artificial flowers in Teresé 
shop every week and not until th 
he left did Teresa learn who he wa 
When James Mason came to St 
to play Oedipus Rex he thought he 
have to forego the rare foods he 
But in a small corner food and gi 
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jeimrich’s he found his favorite 
wine-soaked cake. Stratford's 
tes are in evolution. Heimrich’s, 
rted out as an ordinary grocery, 
kangaroo-tail soup, locusts, 
honey, Mexican fried worms, 
t soup, shark’s-fin soup, snake 
ruffles, and such Canadian deli- 
fiddleheads, an edible fern from 
shes of New Brunswick, and 
orn ears pickled in sweet-and-sour 
a Kitchener woman. In season, 
is six chauffeur-driven Cadillacs 
en seen parked outside Heim- 
onee 
ich’s is run by John Ward. an 
tie, and his wife. Ward told me 
t returned trom a trip to New 
vhere I ate some red ants and 
ee knees. I get a bang out of 
things like that.” He had also 
some camel saddles (“absolute- 
versation piece’) to display beside 
ssenthal china, Dutch pewter and 
wood carvings. He set a fragile 
up on the floor and stepped on 
two hundred and fifty pounds of 
n—to show its strength 
did he manage to sell such exotic 
conservative Stratford? “Well. 
mention some rare food they had 
ontreal or New York. Stratford 
bring them down to our place 
it here. They take it home and 
Stratford people try it. The first 
they know they get to like it I 
m, you've got to fight your mind 
ret enough nerve to open the jar 
ou persevere to the bottom, you're 
Ward sends abroad some _ three 
and food baskets a year to New 
Hollywood and London. James 
is still a steady customer 
| asked John Quirt, the high school’s 
h teacher, if the festival had any 
on his pupils. “Whereas in a good 
schools, when Shakespeare is men 
he said promptly, “there’s with 
lrawal or active dislike, here the young 
ers are anxious to get into it.” Polling 


his grade 9 class, Quirt found that “well 


wer half” had seen the plays, some as 
us three times. “It can’t help but 
their whole appreciation of Eng- 
he said. “It’s a stimulus to speak 
write correctly.” 
We have a lot bigger attendance at a 
ow like Henry V or some other cultur- 
ture than we would have had five 
ago,” theatre manager Jack Wel- 
ays. “I think it’s created a taste for 
tter painting,” says Harry McMillan, 
( uns an art picture-framing 
ho People who had a mirror in their 
room before are replacing it with 
picture 
| wondered if the music festival, initiat- 
Iwo years ago by Toronto composer 
Applebaum, had had any effect 
Were selling more long-plays. more 
classical stuff, than we ever did,” 
H. L. Burtanger, of Burt’s Record 
Music Shop. “The jazz stuff, yes, 
selling a bit more of that too.” 
er Duke Ellington’s concert, his rec- 
were sold out in shops that had 
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on page 72 

Lister Sinclair, who gave up 
teaching at the University 
of Toronto to become an 
ictor, playwright and critic. 
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never sold him before. “I think the con- 
certs will make a big difference here in a 
year or so,” said Paul Cross, a local con- 
ductor. “It gives all the students in the 
district a chance to hear the best. It’s 
bound to set a higher standard.” 

Even prejudices are altering. The week 
before I arrived, the minister of the 
Gospel Church had pounded on his pul- 
pit and proclaimed, “All you people who 
work for festival people—yes, and you 
people who baby-sit for other people so 
they can work—you're all hell-bound!” 

I talked to one of the “hell-bound,” a 


long-time member of his church. “I think those people were evil. Now, alter al 
the minister's wrong,” she said. “I was al this time, | know I was wrong.” 

It is this change in attitude that per 
haps is most significant of all these slight 
shifts in fashion, taste and thought. It ts 
hard to imagine a_ pro-festival citizens’ 
committee raising fifteen hundred dol 


ways inclined to be narrow-minded. | 
never went to a show I was always 
nervous that someone would see me 
Well, when I met those festival folk and 
found them all so nice, I'm telling you J 


really broadened out.” lars, as one did last year’ by selling “l 

Another woman, who abhors tobacco Like Stratford” buttons. When I mention 
and liquor, was introduced at a gathering ed this to a Stratford industrialist, he 
to star Irene Worth, who held a drink in said, “Once people have enjoyed success 
one hand, in the other a cigarette. To they're more confident. A good many 


the host's relief the lady said afterward 


people here feel almost anything can be 
“Say, wasn't she nice? I always thought 


accomplished.” 


reach for an 


A snack becomes an event... 
relaxing becomes fun, 
with Old Vienna lager beer 


close at hand! 
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rent anew car 


for your dream vacation... 


| TILDEN! 


It’s so easy to rent a new car from TILDEN for your vaca- 
tion! Share the cost with friends ... no schedules to worry 
you... come and go as you please. 

Call your ‘TitpeN man and a sparkling new Chevrolet 
or other fine car will be reserved for you right away. 

Vacationing ? Week-end trip? Go TiLpen . . . Canada’s 
largest and only Canadian-owned rent-a-car system! . 33 
125 stations coast to coast. 


TILDEN -ent-a-car 
SYSTEM 


System Head Office: 1500 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 
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Our high-seas battle for fish 


Continued from page 19 


Two hundred miles of seas are ours, insist the 


South Americans, and back the claim with guns 


twelve-mile limit in the Black and Baltic 
Seas. But Britain took the case to the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague. If any extensions were granted 
to the accepted three-mile limit, argued 
Britain’s Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, some 
states might start claiming the contin- 
ental shelf 

The three-mile limit is steeped in tra- 
dition. It is based on the limits of prac- 
tical control almost two centuries ago— 
the distance a coastal gun could shoot 
The International Court found no other 
argument for it and in 1951 decided tn 
favor of Norway. Furthermore. instead 
of measuring out from the low-tide mark 
following the curvature of the shore, the 
court measured out from an imaginary 
line drawn between one jutting headland 
and another, thus closing large gulfs that 
were formerly high seas 

This was the edge of the wedge. Next 
fall Iceland extended her limits twelve 
miles and drove the British out of Faxa 
Bay, an important cod fishery. But Brit- 
ain was Iceland’s biggest market for fil- 
lets, and Britain’s Trawler Officers’ Guild 
promptly slapped a boycott on Icelandic 
fish. They refused to take their ships to 
sea if their wholesalers bought from Ice- 
land. 

Over the next three years neither 
country budged from its stand. The U.S., 
since it champions the freedom of the 
seas, could give no support to Iceland. 
The affair almost cost the U.S. its Ice- 
landic military bases when Iceland threat- 
ened last summer to drop out of NATO. 
It almost ruined Canadian east-coast fish- 
ermen and packers when Iceland, facing 
a slump in its fish-based economy, glutted 
the U.S. market with fillets; and U.S 
fishermen yelled for tariff protection 

But Iceland stuck by its twelve-mile 
limit. And last December President Eisen- 
hower vetoed a recommendation by Con- 
gress: for a higher tariff on fish fillets 
because “the other nations concerned are 
not only our close friends but their eco- 
nomic strength is of strategic importance 
to us in the continuing struggle against 


the menace of world communism.” By 
then, ironically, Russia was taking the 
bulk of Iceland’s catch in exchange fo 
coal and oil. 

The controversy grew meanwhile, a 
Britain had predicted, until it included 
not only the continental shelf but high 
seas fisheries, one of the finest of which 
lies off the coast of Peru. Though scarce 
ly tapped, it's a favorite hunting ground 
for California’s tuna fleet. now harvest 
ing the ocean's biggest dollar crop 

In 1952 Peru, Chile and Ecuador met 
at Santiago and declared their sovereignt 
over two hundred miles of coastal waters 
Behind them was the precedent of Nor 
way'’s legal victory and, before that, in 
1945, the Truman Doctrine. wherein the 
U.S. served notice to the world that she 
claimed the rights to the continental shel! 
off her coasts — in places two hundred 
miles wide. However, in fact Peru and 
Chile, claiming two hundred miles ot 
coastal waters, were staking out far more 
than their continental shelves, for the sea 
bottom drops away sharply on the west 
coast of South America. 

Seeing its Truman Doctrine being used 
as justification for new claims on fishing 
grounds, the U.S. hastened to explain 
that the doctrine claimed minerals, not 
fish. The three countries, in turn, assured 
the U.S. that they weren't trying “to 
impede the fishing operations of foreign 
ers... but rather to regulate them . 
The U.S. suggested they take their claim 
to the International Court. The three 
countries preferred a more direct method 

Early in 1955 Peruvian destroyers seiz 
ed four American purse seiners, two Cali 
fornia clippers and the whaling fleet of 
Aristotle Onassis, forcing that Greek 
Croesus to ante up three million dollars 
in fines. Then in April that year Ecua 
doran gunboats fired on two American 
freezer ships fishing twenty-five mile 
from land, wounding William Peck, an 
engineer, whose leg had to be amputated 

Angry American tuna fishermen calle 
this “an outlaw act, an act of piracy 
The U.S. State Department investigated 
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estigated 


came of it. The four countries 
to reach agreement, but the Latin 
ins insisted on a_two-hundred- 
nit and exclusive fishing in waters 
tionally exploited” by them. which 
nost of the best fishing grounds. 
»otiations fell through 
California’s tuna clippers still fish 
th America. They insure them- 
iwainst seizure by taking out Latin 
can permits and by paying a Latin 
can export tax on each fish. Here, 
precedent Is being established. for 
ou buy a permit to fish, as a U.S 
ne. Pacific Fisherman, observes. 
tacitly admit that the state from 
vou buy it has authority over fish- 
the waters covered. even to two 
ed miles offshore 
Latin American stand, Canada’s 
s Minister Sinclair says, “caused 
jot of embarrassment. Our fisher- 
want us to declare a_ twelve-mile 
and they say to me, ‘Hell, if little 
can do it, why can’t we?’ But the 
Peru probably buys much more 
the U.S. than it sells. That's one of 
isons the Americans did nothing 
in the opposite position. The Ame 
take. roughly, fifty percent of our 
If Canada shoved out its limit 
miles without first getting U.S 


ment or al least 


acquleseenee 
h the United Nations, the Amer- 
might retaliate by shoving up the 
and we'd be left with a glut ot 
The predicament of Iceland was an 
lesson to Canada 


What fishermen want what 


Clearly, this ticklish dispute has only 
real solution: general agreement 
n the United Nations, and since 
49 the International Law Commission, 
t up by the General Assembly, has been 
oring to frame laws for governing the 
After seven years’ work, its report 
io a U.N. committee last fall, all one 
undred and thirty-seven pages of it, 
boiled down to this: the commission 
nt think territorial limits should be 
ore than twelve miles. Beyond that all 
nmission members could agree on wis 
the limits “should be fixed by inter- 
conference.” 
trouble is that fisheries are en- 
ed with defense and navigation. To 
round this, Canada, at this same 
ting last fall, proposed that the limits 
eft at three miles for defense and 
ation but be pushed out to twelve 
tor fisheries 
[he proposal touched off a fiery de 
After sixty nations had spoken, the 
was Shelved. Canada will bring it 
iin early next year at a U.N. meet 
Rome. “The Americans are pretty 
ed at us.” Sinclair says So are 
British 
the heart of the matter, of course 
tics. the domestic brand. In Britain 
and the U.S. the best-organized 
ps—and therefore the most power 
politically—are the high-seas fisher 
But the inshore groups have more 
dual votes, and often their interests 
with the interests of offshore fish 
For example, while the shrimp 
na fishermen of southern Califor 
nt the freedom of the seas to fish 
Mexico and South America, just a 
to the north the inshore fishermen 
yregon and Washington want the 
protected from Japan 
r fishing companies dominate the 
ry in Japan, the most powerful 
companies in the world. They 
ebuilt their fleets by 1950. They 
more had possession of their top 
t records, captured at war's end, that 
the movements of fish upon the 
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high seas—the result of years of Piecing 


together scraps of information from the 
logbooks of thousands of fishing captains. 
Their task forces highly mechanized 
factory ships accompanied by thirty o1 
forty catcher boats combining fishing, 
exploration and research Were spread- 
ing their gill nets on every ocean except 
the North Atlantic. If they crossed the 
Pacific they could soon wipe out the 
salmon and halibut fisheries so carefully 
built up since 1923. when Canada and 
the U.S. made fishing history and saved 


the west-coast halibut from vanishing, 


with the world’s first fish conservation 
treaty 

It had cost money to bring these fish- 
eries back from the brink of extinction 
Our fishermen had suffered many restric- 
tions. “You can't do all this.” says S. \ 
Ozere, the assistant deputy minister of 
fisheries, “and have somebody else come 
in and take the benefits. If that were 
the case we wouldn't get our fishermen 
to co-operate.” 

So, in 1950 the U.S. and Canada ask- 
ed Japan to stop fishing salmon, herring 
and halibut on our side of the North 


Pacific. We agreed to abstain from fish- 
ing Japan's side which we don't do 
anyway. We told Japan we were already 
getting all the fish we could take from 
our fisheries without running down the 
stock. A third party coming in would 
just reduce the total catch 

This amounted to a claim for the fish 
on the high seas. The salmon in mid 
ocean, we said, took out Canadian citi 
zenship when they spawned in Canadian 
streams. Or, as Fisheries Board chairman 
John Kask puts it, “It could be compared 
to cows that stray off their range. Just 
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tt re ¢ le their fence doesnt evidence of the value of this treaty to That year 1955, the Japanese high- 
k m off Canada. He was lying, hurt by a fall, in seas salmon catch, which began in 1952 
| rj lackir not only in the little fishermen’s hospital in Petro- with two million fish, climbed to nearly 
Jar ut in ntific proof paviovsk, centre of the Siberian salmon fifty-eight million. The Russian conserva 
i Canad ientists weren't sure fishery I had with me he says the tion program was shattered. And it was 
nt wt they left deputy minister of fisheries for Russia Canada’s treaty, the Russians told Sin 
it i tf f Japan would Every day he would fly away to take a clair pointedly, that was forcing the 
ning if het look at the canneries and come back in Japanese to fish entirely on Russia's side 
free. But her con the evening feeling more and more an “For every salmon we get,” the Russian 
» depart till con noved because thev had the poorest ci tch deputy told him. the Japs get two It's 

{ Japan, in in many years. Just over the horizon this not going to happen again.” 
tick enormous Japanese high-seas fleet was In February last year the Russians 
O t to R our years lat lying with miles of net intercepting the clamped down. They banned Japan from 
M t Sit vund striku Imon returning to the Siberian rivers the Sea of Okhotsk, the western Bering 
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Sea, and the Northwest Pacific. Defiantly 
the Dai Nippon Fishery Association de- 
clared they'd fish their usual waters any- 
way. The Japanese government supported 
them with a strong note of protest. But 
this was gunboat diplomacy, backed by 
a powerful navy Three months later, at 
four a.m. on May 15, in a treaty pattern 
ed after Canada’s and tied in with the 
Russian - Japanese peace treaty, the 
Japanese agreed to keep out of these 
waters 

The high-gear seaward drive of Japan 
s now checked on all sides. Northward 
around the Kuril Islands her fishing boats 
are fired on by the Russians. Southward 
Australia has warned her out of all her 
adjacent seas. Westward, South Korea’s 
Syngman Rhee has drawn a line down 
the middle of the Japan Sea and is build 
ing up a fishing Jeet with the Japanese 
boats that cross it; at the first of last year 
he was still holding prisoner seven hun 
dred and twenty-five captured Japanese 
crewmen. And in the wide North Pacific 
the nutcracker action of the Russian and 


U.S.-Canadian treaties has squeezed J 
pan into a narrow ten-degree zone 


“Jimmy Sinclair's cold war” 


But treaties must be renewed and Ja 
pan is gradually gaining strength to re 
sist this kind of pressure. Next year, the 
big review vear for the U. S.-Canadiar 
treaty. Japan will want indisputable proot 
that those mid-Pacific salmon really 
come from Canada’s Fraser River. 
Kask has five research vessels catchin: 
salmon by the thousand, counting thei 
vertebrae, measuring their snouts, study 
ing their bones and teeth, recording thei 
blood types, taking scale samples, taggin: 
and freeing them 

“No two fish have the same scales 
Kask explains, “like no two humans hav. 
the same fingerprints. From the scale 
we can tell the fish’s age and how lon: 
it spent in fresh water. From its parasites 

the bugs it carries—we can usually 
tell where it came from.” Our finding 
will have to jibe with those of Japan 
which has seven research vessels at work 
“We're working with a gun at our heads 
Kask says 

The rivalry is no less sharp betwee 
Canada and the U.S., in spite of years o 
success in jointly managing their fisher 
ies. Before the U.S. Senate as I write this 
is a bill ending what west-coast fishermen 
call “Jimmy Sinclair's cold war with th 
States 

It began four years ago at the ann 
meeting of the British Columbia fishe: 
men’s union. Sinclair was there as th 
new fisheries minister, a_ fast-talkin: 
down-to-earth man of forty-four, one ot 
the sharpest minds in the Liberal Party 
Among the barrage of questions Imm 
diately fired at him was: “What are yo 
going to do about the pink salmon?” 

The pinks were sliding downhill fas! 
A rise in price had led to overfishin 
mainly as the pinks passed throug! 
American waters when returning to Can 
ada. The B.C. fishermen wanted a co! 
servation treaty to save them. The U.% 
government, though sympathetic, wot 
not move in the face of antagonism tr¢ 
Washington State. American fishern 
there, Sinclair says, “couldn't see 
point to a treaty that would limit th 
to fifty percent of the catch. “Why sh 
we share our catch,’ they said. ‘Wer 
ting eighty percent of the run.” 

Sinclair set out to change the polit 
climate. The pinks came down the 
of Vancouver Island before entering | 
waters, giving B. C. fishermen first cha 
at the run. “We're going to outfish 
Americans,” Sinclair told the fishing c: 
panies. 
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thy boats are too small to fish on 
de- en sea,” they objected. 
inv- re were plenty of secondhand 
ted in the U.S. Sinclair persuaded 
But Marler, minister of transport, 
by the import restrictions on them. 
at t Dr. J. J. McCann, minister of 
erm i revenue, to waive the duty. 
the it the union meeting in 1954, Sin- 
the iid it on the line. 
hese t out there and fish,” he told them 
got the advantages. We've got 
ipan orts we can run into when it gets 
vard 
Oats fishermen were not enthusiastic, 
ard union leaders sided with Sinclair 
her n Ottawa, he notified U.S. fisher- 
rea’s ials that though he was starting a 
own war he would much sooner have 
uild ty. But if he couldn't get a treaty 
nese ee that Canadian fishermen got a 
year hare of what was left of the fishery 
hun 155, the year of the big run, Cana- 
nese shermen took forty-six percent of 
iCific ik salmon catch. They would have 
and more except that, following their 
i 3s 1 custom, they would head for 


every Friday night and ‘not return 
\ionday, leaving a two-day run for 
\mericans. Sinclair, then in Russia, 

them for it at the annual union 


last spring. “You could have 
1 Ja the Americans easily.” he told 
the ts all very well for you,” one fish 
adian shot back, “sitting there in Ottawa 
proot nice warm office. But how about 
really t there handling this damn heavy 
cr n fog and rain and storms? You go 
chins out there in a boat, just yourself 
the! the fish. You got to have time off.” 
study All right then.” Sinclair said, “ar 
then yme kind of rotation system 
gZeins o youll always have Canadian boats 
re. This is a war and we're going 
‘ales n it At the back of the union hall 
have \ can union officials sitting as 
scale ) vers could see that this was no 
long 
rasites Within a few months Washington's 
sually ittitude changed. Last October, in just 
nding fo lays, the two countries hammered 
Japan t terms that will limit the pink salmon 
work { ind divide it. The pinks will now 
leads ‘ under the present salmon com- 
on, so successful in nursing the sock 
etween ye back to health. “We'll start this sea 
ars O on.” Sinclair says. “We can build up the 
fisher pink salmon runs. We can make _ the 
ite this pinks as valuable as the sockeye.” 
lermen In such international agreements lies 
ith th th nswer to the problem of getting 
ore food from the sea. This can be seen 
annua nost clearly on our east coast, where two 
fisher currents meet—and ceaselessly boil up 
as th life-giving minerals, which make that 
talking stormy shallow section of sea we call the 
one of Grand Banks the most famous fishing 
| Party eround in the world. Here the nations of 
imme I pe have sought to outfish each other 
are yo 
yn?” 
ill fast 
rfishin Changing 
throug! your address? 
to Can Be sure to notify us at 
Pe least six weeks in 
he U.S advance, otherwise you 
wo will likely miss copies. 
sm fre Give us both old and new 
shern addresses — attach one 
see i of your present address 
ut th labels if convenient. 
yn Write to: 
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Toronto 2, Ontario. 
st cha PS. Your postmaster also needs your 
itfish address. Fill out a Post Office 
ing change-of-address card. 
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since John Cabot reported cod so plenti- 
ful you could dip them out with a basket, 
and from these sixteenth-century schoon- 
ers, those that salted their cod on deck, 
came the idea for the modern factory 
ship. 

rhe first floating factory built for the 
Grand Banks competition was a British 
Fairtry-class trawler. two hundred and 
forty-five feet long. In 1953. prior to her 
maiden voyage to Newfoundland, secret 
trials were held in the Barents Sea. Three 
months later the Russians unveiled the 
Puschkin on which the fish were hauled 


in through a hole in the stern, spilled 
onto assembly lines and mechanically 
skinned, beheaded, filleted, frozen and 
packed. The livers were processed into 
oil, the offal ground into meal. The ship, 
in fact, looked very like the Fairtry 
except that the Puschkin was one foot 
longer. “For a nation that could get the 
atom bomb secrets,” Sinclair says, “it 
wasn't hard to put a couple of Commies 
on a fishing boat.” 

Last year and the year before the Rus 
Stans fished on the Grand Banks and 
they have fifty more ultra-modern trawl- 


ers near completion in West German 
shipyards. The Germans, no race to be 
outdone, will probably spring some sur 
prises with the trawlers they're building 
for themselves. The Portuguese and the 
Spaniards are building a new type of 
trawler. And all these ships are designed 
to compete on the Grand Banks. 

Can Canada meet this kind of compe 
tition? Sinclair says we can. “The factory 
ship has one great disadvantage: if there's 
no fish in its area that great factory is 
idle. No matter how big it is, it’s just 
one ship. For the same investment we 
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} 
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trawlers and 
Our 
into port every 


can have four or five one 
of them ts sure to find fish 
that run 
We've good shore 


plants and we think they'll always beat 


advan- 


tage Is we can 


week got a series of 


the factory ships in costs.” 

Can even such a hardy stock as the 
cod stand such inroads on it? Perhaps 
not, warns Fisheries Board chairman 
Kask But we're watching it. We saw 
this crisis coming a long time ago. When 


it wasn’t yet an issue we set up the mech- 
anism to handle it. 
This is ICNAF (International Commis- 
sion for the Northwest Atlantic 
1949 by ten 
management 
reports the 
catch. Our 


Fisheries) 


created in nations They 


set up a group and each 


country 
nets 


size of its 
think 


vessels, 


and the 


scientists 


reporting is fairly honest on the whole 
“The whole operation is on the table, 
Kask. “We pretty know the 
the pie. We what each 
nation’s slice is. If Russia and West Ger 


many come in we may have to cut it up 


says well 


size ot know 


a little differently, that’s all. We'll try 
and get Russia into this convention 
There’s no legal reason why she should 


join but there’s pretty strong moral pres 
sure 
Canada belongs to seven such inter 
national groups, each a separate armistice 
in the ocean struggle that splits the world 
Thus 


boats, 


in spite of today’s prowling gun 
bitter and threats, there’s 
solid hope that even the tangled high 
seas controversy will be settled equitably 
and peacefully * 
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You could eat off 
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Looking for a thirst-gquencher ? 


».. you'll find it in Pilsener! 


Probing the universe for out-of-this-world 
rel twillbeatl y ol the past atter your 
i of LABATT'S ilsener! For 
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Th t refreshes with eve parkling sip! 
Start enj g it toda Light, dry LABATT'S 


... for thirst / 


world endorsed by 


2m, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 

Recently an expert on trash re 
moval denied that the city of which 
he was in charge was dirty, and 
then made what I consider a very 
comforting analogy. “Suppose a 
house is thoroughly vacuum-clean 
ed and scrubbed by the housewife 
Her husband then comes home and 
scatters newspapers all over the 
place, and her children do the same 
thing with their clothes and toys 
Well, that house may now be an 
untidy one, but it’s a clean house.” 

I say its comforting because it 
convinces me that, as of this mo- 
ment, our house, recently thor- 
oughly cleaned, ts equally immacu- 
late. Enter it, and, on the dustless 
hall table, you will find half a piece 
of dirt-free toast, left there this 
morning by our son who had to 
rush out the door to catch the 
school bus and forgot to take it 
with him 

Enter the living room and be 
hold. on our gleaming coffee table, 
a spotless orange rind, seven ot 
eight pieces of clean popcorn, an 
immaculate chocolate-bar wrapper 
and an empty pop bottle in a per- 
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fect state of preservation. You will 
half of a bunch of grapes, all 
of them untarnished, on the newly 
vacuumed and a number otf 
strewn on our freshly 
All of may be 
our daughter, Patsy 
uncleanliness in 


see 


sofa, 
seeds neatly 
waxed floor 
attributed to 
who 


these 


detests any 
form 

Her bedroom is further proof of 
this 


her 


A golden banana peel graces 
along with a bowl of 
The latter has melted 
to be sure, but it is spotless, and 
the same applies to the nutshells 
in her bed (sheets changed only 
yesterday), and the wedge of layer 
cake on her bed table 

In her brother's well-kept room 
you will be rewarded by the sight 
of several more pop 
bottles. a dozen crackers without 
so much as a fleck of dust on them, 
and two halves of a neatly severed 
dill pickle. By this time, in fact 
you will begin to wonder how we 
parents managed to rear a pair ot 
children with such a_ passionate 
devotion to cleanliness. Well, all 
I can say is it hasn't beeneasy. * 
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For the sake of argument continued from page 10 


le 
he 
ch 
| 
up 
try 
on 
uld Canal, Egypt contributed little but 
es Vission.” 

we must infer from this that 
el part in digging and financing 
lice al was great and that Egypt's 
rid y or non-existent. This is such 
un ir idea, suiting the patriotic needs 
re’s 1oment, that it has appeared, to 
igh in knowledge, over fifty times in 
ibly ner editorials or radio programs 


few months. 
the most casual glance into his- 
eals that this idea is completely 
Lord Palmerston, the British 
ninister, speaking in the House 
7. 1857, stated, “For the past 
Her Majesty’s government 
ed all the influence they 
nt the construction of this canal. 
eme is one hostile to the interests 
country. [I can only express my 
that M. de Lesseps should think 
succeed in obtaining English 
for a scheme which its in every 
) adverse to British interests.” 


possess 


it was that de Lesseps had to 
throughout Europe the eighty 

d shares he had so carefully re- 
for England, and the government 
Feypt had to take up seventy-three 
nd more shares than they origin- 
planned The British government 
refused to contribute one farth- 

the building of the canal, but did 

its power to prevent the canal’s 
This interference on the part 
British added fifteen million dol 
to Egyptian costs and boosted her 
forty-seven 
outlay on the 


enon 


percent ol 


Suez 


hare to 
tial capital 
In 1875S, this Egypt was not a free 
nt but was a subject to the Turkish 
npire. Great Britain rescued her from 
this vassalage during World War I.” This 


sf fic quotation has been taken from 
iphlet that the United Nations has 
inflicted on our schools because ts 


1ost’ blatantly expressed example 

ne could possibly find of another popu- 

vth about Egypt. I have a whole 

yf clippings on this subject and in 

ise the writer. apparently afraid to 

the record, hides or distorts the 

How much intelligent to 

the advice given by Stephen Lea- 

n his history of the British Em 

t would be better to nail the flag 

mast or to the coconut tree. A 

amount of humbug on our part 

f I ten infuriated other nations in the 
p Plain speech wears better.” 


more 


f it is not my purpose to enter into a 
| sion of Anglo-Egyptian relations 
d little plain speech is necessary to 
s s! the amount of humbug to which 
y ive been subjected on this particular 


tish control over Egypt began on 


n 1, 1882. when Admiral Seymour 
it 1 the port of Alexandria. Exactly 
p onth later, Mr. Gladstone, the 
ut prime minister, when asked about 
n, 1 subsequent events, this 
od j ent in the House of Commons 
t j go so far as to answer the honor- 
ve entleman when he asked me wheth- 
ot contemplate an indefinite occupa- 
ite 1 Egypt. Undoubtedly of all things 
all world that is a thing we are not 
* to do. It would be absolutely at 


ice with all the principles of Her 
ty’s Government and the pledges 
have given to Europe.” 
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“Afraid to face the record . .. they hide 


Seventy-eight times in the next sixty- 
five years similar promises to leave Egy pt 
were made by other British statesmen. In 


spite of 


these 


promises, in spite of the 


riots and assassinations and the need to 
declare martial law many times, in spite 


or distort the truth” 


lasted until three years ago. It is not a 
matter of opinion but a straight fact of 
history that Egypt was the unwilling vas- 


sal of Great Britain for many years both 


before and after 1914. 

Canada’s Bureau of Current 
Department of National Defense, in 
poster dated March 1957, makes 
bald assertion: “Egypt became an 
dependent kingdom in 1922. 


literally dozens of similar 


of the deportation of Egyptian leaders to gathered from current sources all 
Gibraltar and, yes, even to the way across Canada. Most of these refer 
Seychelles Islands, the British occupation to “the treaty of 1922 by which Egypt 


became independent.” 
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IX text called Britain and the Empire, 
for it states on page 252: “In 1922 Egypt 
became a sovereign state in alliance with 
Britain.” Perhaps they relied on Carring- 
ton and Jackson’s text, The History of 
England, where the idea is put this way 
on page 695: “For eight years Egypt was 
a British Dominion until, in 1922, Lord 
Allenby restored to Egypt its independ- 
ence.” Once the idea is driven home that 
Egypt long ago became a sovereign in- 
dependent nation, with  treaty-making 
powers, it is then possible to maintain 
that she has frequently broken freely 
given promises and that all subsequent 
difficulties could not possibly be mani- 
festations of a people trying to get free 

Purely to keep the record straight and 
not in any way to condemn or condone 
British action, it must be stated here that 
Egypt would not sign the arrangement 
presented to her in 1922. Attempts to 
compel the Egyptians to accept led to 
serious riots, to the use of troops by 
Lord Allenby, and to the deportation of 
Saad Zaghlul Pasha to Gibraltar. The 
British government in desperation issued 
a unilateral declaration of Egypt's in- 
dependence but British troops remained 
in Cairo and Alexandria, British control 
over Egyptian defense and foreign affairs 
continued and a note was circulated 
among the Powers, advising them that 
the Declaration “involved no change in 
the status quo.” 

Speaking in the British House of Com- 
mons some years after, Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald gave this frank ap- 
praisal of the situation in Egypt: “It is 
no less true today than it was in 1922, 
that the security of the British Empire 
in Egypt remains a vital British interest 
and that absolute certainty that the Suez 
Canal will remain open for the free pas- 
sage of British ships is the foundation 
on which rests the entire defense strategy 
of the British Empire. No British Gov- 
ernment can divest itself of its interest 
in guarding such a vital link in British 
communications.” 

Leaving the subject of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations and directing our attention to 
other crisis points we find exactly the 
same story of innuendo, half truth, delib- 
erate lies or irresponsible lack of knowl- 
edge. Consider this group of examples, 
which appeared at the time of Admiral 
Horthy’s death last February. These have 
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been gathered from newspapers that had 
been conducting very vigorous and emo 
tional appeals for aid to Hungary. Inter 
mingled with these humanitarian feeling 
is the desire to provoke further hatred 
of the Russians by praising their victims 
in unqualified terms. Having completely 
committed themselves, these editors sim 
ply could not bring themselves to face 
any unpleasant aspects in the history ot 
this unfortunate country during the re 
gency of Admiral Horthy. 

A good illustration is provided by this 
editorial, which appeared in a Toronto 
newspaper on February 12 this year 
Using Admiral Horthy’s death as a point 
of departure to misinform his readers 
this editor would have us believe that 
“Hungary lived peacefully with her Bal 
kan neighbors until the revival of Ger 
man ambitions in central Europe.” Thus 
with a stroke of the pen does he obliter 
ate an opportunity for his readers to 
understand one of the most deep-rooted 
problems in Europe, and contributes his 
share to the building of another popular 
myth. 

The words Nem, Nem, Soha, circulat 
ed throughout the world by postwar 
Hungary on stamps, postcards, badges 
and buttons underlines the fact that 
never, “No never,” did they become 
reconciled to the loss of land to Ro 
mania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
which the Allies imposed by the Treaty 
of Trianon. Graham Hutton, in his book 
Danubian Destiny writes of this situa 
tion as follows: “For twenty years ever) 
sort of Hungarian government had din 
ned the slogan into Hungarian and al 
other ears, ‘Justice for Hungary!’ A su 
cession of premiers — Count Karoly: 
General Gombos and M. Daranyi 
found that popular feeling among tt 
proud, headstrong and propaganda-t 
masses Was turning more and more t 
ward extreme Fascism.” 

Our Toronto editor would also has 
us believe that “Hungary was the u 
willing ally of Germany and was con 
pelled to make concessions to Hitl 
Referring to events following the Muni 
Crisis in 1938, when Czechoslovakia w 
destroyed, he infers that Hungary w 
a reluctant and passive beneficiary 
German action and only “Hitler's d 
memberment of Czechoslovakia ad 
Ruthenia to Hungary.” 
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rrent Affairs pamphlet. pub- 
the Canadian forces by the 
t of National Defense. in Vol 


distorts Hungary's role at the 

\lunich even more frankly: “The 
t part of Czechoslovakia, 
fell to Hungary, without any 
er part.” 


sropagandists find it convenient 
Admiral Horthy’s visit to Hit 
month before Munich, the tu- 
reception given to him, the 
demonstration in his honor 
christening of the battleship 
Eugene by Mrs. Horthy. They 


nificance in a second visit ten 


all 
me Journal and the Van- they may be fatuous. There can be no 
trust that enough has b this doubt, however, that the writers of these 
ulky file is an angry tirade against some editorials are angry and emotionally 
anc un- nation or statesman. In fifty-three edi- wrought up 
aie se © establish this particular ore clipped from the Globe and Mail Furthermore, “Letters to the Editor” 
May we turn our attention now to ae age We find scathing attarns on seem to prove clearly that the acid in 
related but somewhat different ae | os the Aftro-Asian countries, Russia all these burning editorials spills over on 
have here a file of over ‘we te a i ne the United States and the United to some of the readers, corrodes their 
fitty editorials nthered sin Eisenhower. Dulles, Hammar judgment and inflames their passions 
as skjold. Nehru and many other statesmen also \ vehement editorial provokes a 
vag two dozen Canadian are ridiculed. scorned and portrayed as series of equally vehement letters of 
newspapers. including the Globe and men whose every action and word must praise or condemnation 


Mail, the Telegram and the Star of To- 


ena be distrusted. The opinions expressed in Thus we find a Belleville. Ont., cor 
ronto, the Windsor Star, the Calgary Her- 


these editorials may be good opinions or respondent supporting the Globe and 


fore Munich and yet the very 
from which I have been quot 

d this headline on Sept. 20 
Horthy flies to Goering: seeks 
Czechoslovakia.” Ruthenia ts 
territory mentioned in all the 
I have here and we are cer- 
eant to infer that this was all 
received. There is no mention 
five hundred square miles of 
Slovakia occupied several 
efore Ruthenia and yet several 
wspapers to which I am rete! 
ied this Associated Press report, 
Nov. 7. 1938: “Riding a_ white 
\dmiral Horthy crossed the Dan 
Komarom (in Slovakia) at the 
infantry, artillery, cavalry and 
ts Addressing the people he 
i mvself have never ceased to be 
th fanatic zeal that this day of 


would come to us. At the 
me crowds in Liberty Square. 
B t. shouted for further annexa- 


Romania’s Transylvania and the 
ities of Bratislava and Nitra.” 


Winston Churchill, writing of these 
in Chapter 18 of The Gathering 
efers to Hungary (and Poland) 
sts of prey.” and maintains that 
Germans were not the only vultures 
ne carcass.” 

Associated Press on February 13, 
19 issued Biographical Sketch No 
UX4. thereby sending standardized mate- 
Admiral Horthy to all member 
ne ipers with instructions to “destroy 
Sh No. 521. same subject.” On Oc 
‘ 1937, an “Insert to No. 2084" 
eased. Hungary was in our bad 
OO} when No. 521 was issued: she was 
good standing when No. 2084 
it; but she was losing favor again 
In each case the suggested 
etation to be placed on the re 

ite varied with the times 
Perhaps the following will suffice to 
the gist of my argument One 
( ption of a revolt in the navy reads 
A mutiny broke out at Pola 


W characteristic courage Admiral 
H faced the mutineers in person 
tored discipline.” This very same 
described. at another time. in 

ords: “The sailors’ meeting was 


with what many regard as ex 
cruelty. From that day, he held 
r, antirevolutionary conviction, 
may be described as a_ burning 


so today. the life of this states- 
d the history of his country are 
resented to us, by people in sup 
responsible positions of great 


rely to suit the needs of the 


editorial opportunity presented 
ent events has been seized with 
usto. Thus the visit of India’s 
Minister Nehru to Canada, his 
rr the recognition of Red China. 
id’s colorful trip to the U.S., the 
by Communist China’s Chou En 
vents in Hungary, and India’s an- 
n of Kashmir -— all these events 


Sharps .22 calibre 4- 

barrel with revolving pin. 
About 1860. From the 
Adams Antique Gun Collection. 


No. 3 Colt Derringer .41 calibre, 


about 1870. From the 
Adams Antique Gun Collection 


(Guns shown actual size) 


A Collector's Item — for connoisseurs of fine 
whisky — Adams Antique brings to the present the rich 
heritage of the past. Let this distinguished rye whisky 
add its warmth to your hospitality — serve it with pride, 
as a symbol of your good taste. 


Adams Antique 


A RARE CANADIAN WHISKY 


Thomas Adams Distillers Ltd ~ Amherstburg, Ont., Vancouver, 
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MAKE IT AT HOME—WITH HOMASOTE 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 20, Station N, Montreal, P.Q. 1 
or 
P.O. Box 35, Station K, Toronto, Ont 
| enclose 10¢ for Homasote Handbook 
Name 


Address 


Province 


THESE HORRID 


AGE SPOTS 


FADE THEM OUT 


"Weathered brown spots on the 


surface of your hands and face 
tell the world you're getting 
yo lly are. Fade them 
ESOTERICA, the medicate rea 
nasse f pigment on the sk 
white and you again. Equa 
face, neck and ar Nota 
ski t > it. Fr agrant, greaseles 
ftening, lubricating skin as it clears up those 
blemishe f a lighter, brighter, whiter skir 


rder a jar of ESOTERICA today 


SEND NO MONEY. Just mail name and address 
n arrival, pay postman only $2.25 plus C.0.D 
stage on guar ee of satisfaction. Or, send re 
nittance and we pay postage. Order from 
MITCHUM CO. Dept. 532 


557 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ont., Canada 


How To Keep Free of Sore Toes, 


orns 


Never wait! At the first sign of sore toes from new 
or tight shoes, apply Super-Soft Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads and you'll stop corns before they can start! 
But — if you already have corns — Zino-pads will 
give you super-fast relief. Used with the separate 
Medicated sks (included), Zino- 
pada remove corns one of the 
fastest ways known to medical 
acience. No other method does 
all these things. Insist on Dr, 
Scholl's, Sold everywhere. 


Mail on February 12 this year in these 
words “Dulles and 


thei 


Eisenhower have 


given support to every move to 
What a 
America and the world would 


these two men, by 


break up the Commonwealth 
shambles 
be if their 
destroyed the 


surrepti- 


British 


tious conniving 
Commonwealth.’ 

On February 21, a lady from Cobourg 
Ont contributes this suggestion ‘We 
as an independent nation abhor a na 
gypt does. We have 


no desire to be called friends of Egypt.’ 


tion that acts as 


These two letters—and I have here a 
treat many others, are an exact reflec- 
tion of the words, ideas and emotions of 
the paper to which they 


In this entire file of 


Were written 


angry editorials 


ind letters there is not 
of any 


a single reference 
kind to history This confusing, 


contradictory, emotional welter of mate- 
rial has been written in a complete vac- 


uum, as if Egypt, Palestine or Hungary 
had suddenly, from nowhere, appeared 
And yet how apparent it is 
problems associated with these 
countries or with any other part of the 
world simply can not be discussed intel- 
ligently without some regard for the long 
record of the past 


on the map 
that the 


It is true that some of the worst errors 
of judgment ever made have been made 
by people in full possession of the facts 
and I suppose there will always be peo 
ple who are so prejudiced, so cocksure of 
themselves, that no amount of evidence 
to the contrary would alter their 
1ons However. | should like to suggest 


opin- 


for your consideration that a knowledge 


of history and an open-minded willing- 


Is Drapeau a match for Duplessis? continued | 


rom page 17 


ness to use it and to think with some 
perspective might temper the passions 
and prejudices of many of these writers 
and compel them to recognize that some 
justice usually lies on the other side 

Thus it is my carefully considered con 
clusion that many Canadians in positions 
of influence and trust have failed in their 
responsibility to seek out and try to 
tell the truth. They have indeed ignored 
or falsified the facts of history. I be 
lieve that they are doing irreparable 
damage to public opinion in this country 
and that no useful, unselfish or construc 
tive purpose is being served by them 
They may be hastening the very day we 
all tear and perhaps at some future dat 
they may gather again to say, “We must 
bear some of the guilt for this crime 
against humanity.” 


City Hall a lack of initiative, a lack of 
efficiency, and it is aided by public apa 
thy. The entire administration has to be 
reorganized so that there is more co 
herence in running the city 

Drapeau’s first encounter with a prac 
tical problem December 
1954, when an unexpectedly heavy snow- 
storm paralyzed traffic. Like many other 
citizens, he got to work late and fuming 


came im late 


over the failure of the city roads depart 
ment to get the snow off the streets 
Heads would roll, he announced wrath 
fully 

In fact, nobody lost his job. After he 
had studied the problem and taken con 
sultation, Drapeau had to admit the roads 
department had done its work as effici 
ently as possible by the methods then 
authorized. What finally resulted were 
improvements the department itself want 
ed. Credit Drapeau 


energizing tactor 


therefore, as_ the 


[he mayor’s ardor was more seriously 
dented when he announced his solution 
for the traffic problem. Throw a high- 
speed artery over Mount Royal, he said, 
and never mind if Montreal’s cherished 
mountain park was 
years citizens will be 


sliced up: “In fifty 
astounded to hear 
we once had to go around Mount Royal 
instead of over It.” 

Montreal did not bother to debate this 
imaginary observation posterity 
but there was a unanimous descent on 
City Halli to defend the present inviolabil- 
ity of the park. When the din had quieted 
a bit, Drapeau began to speak softly of 
a tunnel under the mountain 

DesMarais, a self-made businessman 
with strong views about economy, got his 
turn at bat in the preparation of the city 
budget. To save money, he cut out three 
quarters of a million dollars in grants 
traditionally given to health, welfare and 
cultural organizations. “To my mind, the 
municipal administration is not a social 
agency,” he said. 

Again the outcry was deafening, tor 
the cut affected almost every community 
organization in the city. Public opinion 
forced the grants back into the budget, 
but the resentment was not forgotten 
DesMarais gained nothing and lost much 
good will, not only for 
his political teammate 

If Drapeau’s prestige suffered trom 
that, it suffered still more, in many 
circles, from his own behavior after the 
notorious hockey riot of March 17 


himself but for 
Drapeau 


1955, 


84 


The novice mayor seemed to be siding 


Which critics say left a good deal to be 
desired of the chief magistrate 


was In 


Drapeat 
foronto when the fans did fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage to the 
Montreal Forum and along adjacent St 
Catherine Street in a spree of smashing 
and looting to protest the suspension of 
Montreal Canadiens’ Rocket Richard 
That did not prevent Drapeau trom pro 
nouncing judgment on what happened 
and his statement was very close to an 
apology for the mob 

He said National Hockey League Pre 
sident Clarence Campbell, whose disci 
plinarv action against Richard for a stick 
swinging melee had aggrieved Canadien 
supporters, had senselessly provoked the 
riot by attending the Montreal-Detroit 
game. Campbell correctly retorted that it 
was his right and duty as league presi 
dent to attend. Drapeau had no com- 
ment to make on the obvious failure o 


the police administration to prepare for 
trouble 


with the rioters 


The reason is that the Richard riot 
had a racial aspect. Spiritually, hockey 
fan Drapeau seemed on the side of the 
rioters 

Such blunders aroused contemptuous 
amusement among the clan of politica 
professionals in Quebec, who were watch 
ing closely to see what the New Boys 
would do with their electoral triumph 
Drapeau capped his own performanc 
during the period of public alarm ove: 
the Salk anti-polio vaccine. 

Health officials in Montreal were des 
perately trying to convince suspicious citi 
zens that the Canadian vaccine was per 
fectly safe, but the turnouts for the fre: 
clinics were heartbreakingly small. The 
mayor. among others, was asked to take 
a lead 

Drapeau dutifully responded with 
press statement, saying that he thought 
the vaccination program was a very fine 
thing indeed. Would his own three son 
be vaccinated? a newspaperman asked 
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THE 8-47 FLYING TEST-BED IN THE LANDING CIRCUIT OVER MALTON AIRPORT 


This 92-ton Boeing B-47 Stratojet is the largest ground running tests but certain data can be 


st unusual aircraft ever to operat 


a os perat " obtained only by actual high alutude operation 
onto s It Inpo n unique pylor 
Tor Ma 1 Airport. In the u ique pyl The rROQUOIS is Of Very advanced design and its 
at the rear of the fuselage flies Orenda Engines sine st m marl nother | ' 
hit air test pro marks another milestone in 
SUI ‘ jet c ine the ROQUO! whicl th progress of Orenda Engin Limited. the 
Sruvees gree oe t equal to that of the a member of the A. V. Roe Canada Group which 
six jets combined 


eered jet engine design in Canada. Thou 
This B-47, on loan from the United States Air sands of Orgnda Engines are in service in CF-100 


converted into a flying laboratory os F-86 aircraft of the RCAF in Canada and 


to te cOQUOIS in the thin-cold air of the Europe. The air forces of West Germany, South 
ib-stratospher It has an elaborate instru Atrica and th Republic of Colombia have also 
mMentauion syst for recording aloft or trar lected Orenda-power for their fighters 
mitting to ground statior lata on the engine 
Orenda Engines Limited serv Canada’s ar 
performance 


fence as other members of the A. V. Roe 
Canada Group are serving heavy industry, trans 
erceptor being developed by Avro portation, advan 


The iRoQuoIS, which will power the Avro Arr 


personic int 


ENDA 
ENGINES LIMITED 
MALTON, ONTARIO 


d metallurgy and the clectro- 
ted, has completed two years of mechanical instrument field 


THE IROQUOIS 


Orenda engineers studied eleven United States and British aircraft before selecting the 
; Boeing B-47 Stratojet. Seven possible locations were considered before the IROQUOIS was 

mounted in the pylon shown at left attached to the starboard rear side of the fusclage 
nen This installation required a minimum of change in the basic aircraft, and avoids possible 
Structure damage from the high jet-velocity of the 1ROQUOIS, and is easily accessible for 
service. Flying characteristics of the B-47 are almost unchanged by this unusual mounting. 


COMPANIES 
AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT LIMITED 
TORONTO + ONTARIO ORENDA ENGINES LIMITED 
APPLIED RESEARCH LIMITED 

ASROCIATE COMPANIES 
MEMBER HAWKER SIDDELEY CANADIAN GENERAL TRANSIT COMPANY LIMITED 
CAMACIAN STEEL WHEEL LIMITED 


INDUSTRY AND METALLURGY 


“AV ROE CANADA LIMITED 


DEFENCE, TRANSPORTATION, HEAVY 
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How good a ftather 
are you...? 
Will you provide for your family as long as 
they need ... or only for as long as you live? 


Life Insurance will take good care of them 
after you're gone. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: Toronto 
Branches across Canada 
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Well, no, Drapeau replied with exasperat- 
ing candor, because Mrs. Drapeau didn't 
believe in it 

In spite of such gaucherie at City Hall, 
Drapeau steadily built up a more agree- 
able reputation outside. The mayor of 
Montreal is always in demand as a 
speaker; Drapeau is a good one, and he 
has made himself frequently available 
He visited Paris ceremoniously last year 
to speak of French Canada’s attachment 
to France. In Toronto he said French 
Canadians must get rid of their fears of 
their English-speaking compatriots and 
Americans. In Ottawa he made an elo- 
quent plea for respect of the French- 
Canadian tradition. On his recent western 
tour he spoke of the French and English 
partnership in Canada 

Within his province also he has travel- 
ed and spoken widely. He has discussed 
problems of rural settlement and called 
for more active provincial government 
assistance. He has criticized educational 
policy, underlining French Canada’s need 
for technical specialists and engineers 
Long before last year’s provincial general 
election, he was saying that political mor- 
ality needs cleaning up throughout the 
province. 

It is all this public activity, mostly ir- 
relevant to his job as mayor, that has 
spread the notion that Drapeau has his 
eyes on something bigger in politics 
Those whose positions might be affected 
by such ambitions have watched his prog- 
ress with growing hostility 

Now the ring is closing in on Drapeau 
and his friends at City Hall. The signal 
was given by the top man himself, early 
last fall 

On Saturday, September 8, Duplessis 
made a portentious visit to City Hall in 
connection with the Dozois Plan. This 
was an historic occasion, the first time a 
Quebec premier had gone to the city 
government to discuss provincial-muni- 
cipal business. Like Mohammed, munici- 
palities go to the mountain when there 
is something to be arranged. But if Mo- 
hammed found his journey tiresome, he 
may hate consoled himself with the 
thought of How alarming the view would 
be of an advancing mountain. The cir- 
cumstances of Duplessis’ advance on City 
Hall were calculated to show extreme dis- 
favor toward the mayor and chairman 
of the Executive Committee 

While Drapeau waited to receive the 
premier officially, Duplessis entered the 
building nénchalantly by a side door and 
went to Dozois’ office. The two then pro- 
ceeded to occupy the Executive Commit- 
tee room, where they regally awaited the 
anticlimactic arrival of Drapeau and Des- 
Marais 

Duplessis wanted a showdown. For one 
thing, the prestige of his Montreal cabi- 
net member was involved. For another, 
Drapeau at one stage of his blocking 
manoeuvres had tried to shift blame onto 
the provincial government for delays in 
getting on with the slum-clearance proj- 
oct. 

Few details of that meeting have been 
revealed, but the battle lines were finally 
drawn there. It was conducted in an at- 
mosphere of the most frigid formality 
Duplessis stated his position, to the effect 
that his government had approved the 
plan from the outset and was willing to 
contribute a million dollars toward its 
cost. He demanded that Drapeau and 
DesMarais speak their minds with equal 
clarity. The mayor, no admirer of the 
man who had already slighted him that 
morning, replied defiantly. Essentially he 
said what he has since repeated in public 
“The Dozois project will not be built so 
long as | am mayor.” 

Dupléssis did not stay to argue. He left 
Drapeau and DesMarais with a promise 
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“How come you had a good day at the office?’ 


MACLEAN 


start would be made on_ the 
Dozois project last spring. And so it was 
Since that September meeting a num 
ber of things have happened that should 
make Drapeau view his political future 
with disquiet. The opposition in City 


Council has stiffened to the point of ob- 
strucuion, so that it seems nothing but 
outine administration will be accom- 


~P ed until the election settles the issue 

The Sanitary Housing Bureau 

to make sure the Dozois contro 

will be kept vigorously alive. Ca- 

i n Houde ts talking of another run 

! mayors office next fall. And 

) iu was roundly booed last spring 
final Stanley Cup hockey game 

the triumvirate that took power in 

one is already gone. Pax Plante 

quietly away from the Police 

Department when an Appeal Court judg 

threw out Mr. Justice Caron’s find 

igainst Chief Albert Langlois, and 

tated him. Plante now has been as 


to the job of codifying bylaws in 
Hail legal department 
1ong the many bright promises Dra 
ade in his election campaign. one 
current. He will produce a com 


ve plan to solve both Montreal's 
problem and its housing problem 
the election.” he says. He will 
rtainly have to do that, and also 
rmidable job of selling it to the 
f he is to have any chance of 
second term as mayor 
to the time this is being written, 
has refused to say whether he 
n try for a second term. Montreal 
ry much like to have a decision 
part of an answer to the ques- 
it stl hangs over the mayor: is 
an with a serious purpose and ten 
Quebec's public life or just an 
terrible in politics, content to strut 
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for a time in the limelight of a term won 
in large measure by good luck, and then 
go back to his law practice? 

There is an important vacancy to be 
filled soon in Quebec politics. At present 
the scene is grotesquely lopsided. Shrewd- 
ly led and richly fed on power, the Union 
Nationale rules unchallenged. The oppo- 
sition is there. all right, but it is frag 
mentary and ineffectual. With the col- 
lapse of the old provincial Liberal Party, 
Quebec is looking for a new leader and 
a new grouping of opposition 

Recent developments have spurred this 
search. The political machine that has 
dominated the province since the end of 
the war won another smashing electoral 
victory last year But its methods pro 
voked a_ collective soul-searching that 
changed the political climate almost over- 
night. The really remarkable thing about 
the post-election denunciation of political 
morality by Abbes Dion and O'Neill was 
not their words, but the way they electri 
fied public opinion from one end of 
Quebec to the other 

Against this general background Dra- 
peau has become second only to Duples 


sis himself in the public eve. The achieve- 


ment is not negligible. but it ts only 
negative and it has more to do with a 
ity of opposition leadership than 
with Drapeau's positive accomplishments 
© lal 
Drapeau recognizes the demand on 
him for positive action, particularly the 
unveiling of an alternative for the Dozols 
Plan. It would have been ready long ago 
he savs. but for the obstruction of his 
foes in City Ha If th or an excuse 
to tify tne ntrod tion of his long 
heralded | it egic moment 
Di riends may take heart. That 
will 3 n al ne SI ady to SC the 


A recognized skin specialist treats 
Athlete's Foot this way- 


Changes shoes 


and socks daily. Boils socks to pre- 
vent reinfection. Left untreated, 
Athlete's Foot organisms burrow 
beneath skin, attack nerve endings 
—may even get into bloodstream. 


Pours on Absorbine Jr. 


full strength. Repeats daily. Laboratory tests on test- 
tube cultures prove Absorbine Jr. kills 1006; of all 
Athlete's Foot fungi in less than 5 minutes. And actual 
cases tested and carefully checked by doctors in elinies re- 
port the majority got quick relief. Get Absorbine Jr. at 


drug counters everywhere. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q, 
Canada’s No. | relief for Athlete’s Foot 


Dries toes 


thoroughly after bathing. Fungi 
thrive on moist skin areas. When 
asked how they treat Athlete’s Foot, 
many skin specialists report they 
use or prescribe Absorbine Jr. 


modern outiook 


in 20,000 Canadian Homes 


Pierson 


dows and screens .. . give you 25‘) more 


The brightness and beauty of the world 
outdoors enters the home through crystal 
clear glass 
light or mar the view! 

“Full Vision” 
windows are cheaper and easier to install and 
maintain 


equipped with self-storing storm win- 


light, 25 more view. Be sure your building 
or remodelling plans call for 


Pierson 


“FULL VISION” 
SASHLESS WINDOWS 


no sash, no bars to block the 


patented sashless 


offer all-weather protection 


PATENTED 


PERVIS PRODUCTS LTD 
See your local a Dra Abbotsford, British Columbia 
building sup- Plea PIEKSON WINDOWS 
ply dealer or N 
write for free on 
descriptive J Street 
folder. yoo Prov. 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


ete 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, 

or call KLM about their Fly 

Now — Pay Later Plan. 

MONTREAL 

International Aviation Building, 
ersity St. UN., 1-3435 

TORONTO 

88 King Street West EM. 6-9993 

CALGARY 


Lancaster Building, 8th Avenue 
ond 2nd St. W. Tel. 26001 


Mailb ag continued from page 4 


Are Doukhobor children victims of Nazi methods? 


Sidney Katz seems to have made a 
thorough investigation, and given us both 
sides of a rather sad story (The Lost 
Children of B. ¢ April 27). The Sons 
of Freedom have broken a law concern- 
in our school Many Canadians also 


ak laws, with perhaps less punishment 


Innocent children, away from 


home and parents, and behind a wire 


enciosure! Must we have this in Can- 
ida? JAMES MCINIYRE EGANVILLE, 
ONT 

w A foolish and saddening proc- 
ess Is taking place in the New Denver 
Dormitory and I feel that all social 


workers should protest against this kind 
dictatorial thinking, which 
of the Nazi methods 


from the 


reminds us 
Social work 

should 
volunteer to take groups of children 
home for Christmas Easter 


prairie provinces 


summer 
holidays and vouch personally for their 
safe return after the holidays, much on 
British children go 
home from boarding school and return 


the same lines as 
without fuss after holidays There 
is no law that says children cannot have 
holidays.—HILDA MCLEAN, WINNIPEG 


M They don't like sending their children 


to our schools, speaking English, serving 
in the army or paying taxes 

Why not send them back East? 
DAVID MACDONALD VANCOUVER 
w Education is a privilege ac- 


corded to all in this country for a very 


short period. The unity of family life is 
a basic nee ind is as old as history 
Isn't the attempted cure worse than the 
disease? MRS, LOU VOLKERS, LAKI 


COWICHAN, B.C 


M The article is a piece of arrant non- 
sense, designed to discredit the Social 
Credit government.—JUDITH ALLEN, NEI 


SON, B.C 


ad Can such things really happen 
to children in Canada? Let us hang ou 
heads in shame. — N. M 
TLMIRA, ONT 


BEARINGER, 


M Millions have been spent trying to 
help the Sons help themselves, money 
that could have been spent to make life 
easier for old-age pensioners and others 
who have What 
have the Sons done in the way of thanks? 
Lambasted and ridiculed the 

GEORGE WHITELEY, 


contributed to Canada 


government! 
NELSON, B.¢ 


Gilmour's tip pays off 


I am grateful for Clyde Gilmour's 
movie ratings. He consistently rated The 
Killing as 


across the city to see it. It was one of 


excellent 1 went halfway 


the cleverest and most suspenseful pic- 
tures I have ever seen.—G. L. STEPHEN- 


SON, TORONTO 


Who put fools in parliament? 


Re your editorial (May 11) about too 
many damned fools in parliament. The 
reason, too many damned fools outside 

F. J. HEAL, NARAMATA, B.¢ 


Some Nazis are still Nazis 


| was interested in My Birth and 
Death as a Nazi, by Klaus Neumann 
(May 11). I am also German and con- 
gratulate the writer for his confessions. 


I served with the Canadian army 


MACLEAN’S 


and at the end of the war we found our- 
Every Ger- 
man we talked to refused to say he was 


selves near Wilhelmshaven 

Nazi Today the same Germans are 
proud they belonged to Hitler's private 
irmy Neumann asks where parties 
such as Social Democrats and Christian 
Democrats were from 1933 to 1945. This 
is naive. Has he never heard of Dachau 
Belsen, Ravenhurst and other concen- 
tration camps?—ALBERT STOEHR 
REAL NORTH 


MONITI- 


The jolly hunter Heintzman 


Your article on the Heintzmans (The 
Piano with the All-Canadian Tone, May 
11) was particularly interesting My 
mother-in-law used to tell a story con- 
cerning Mr. Heintzman. It appears he 
and an English friend came to the Hali- 
burton district of Ontario, for a few 
hunting. My 
was to be their guide 


days’ deer father-in-law 

They were a genial pair, and decided 
that they needed a little refreshment, 
after the hunt. On its arrival, the En 
glishman went to Heintzman’s room and 
cheerfully announced, “Heintzman, the 
h’ales h’arrived.”"—syYBIL WATT. KITSCOTY, 


Maritimers really poor? 
Concerning your article, How Can the 


Maritimes Get in on the Boom? (May 
11), I will have you know that we are 


NOT poverty-stricken. In fact it has been 
brought to my attention that Ontario ts 
a cheap-labor area in highly 
trained immigrants are used as common 
If you want to fix up the Mart- 
times, do the same with Ontario ; 
—PETER TONER AND PETER FELWOOD, FRED- 
ERICTON, N.B 


which 


laborers 


Look to the Thirties for Reds 


Thank you for your article, Suppose 
Herbert Norman Had Been a Communist 
(May 11). The economic conditions of 
the 1930s must be reviewed before pass- 
ing a fair judgment on the past political 
associations of any intelligent person.— 
R. A. DONOVAN, MIDLAND, ONT 


M There are all too many defenders of 
Herbert Norman And one of the 
most foolish is Ralph Allen. If Norman 
was not a Communist why did he com- 
mit suicide? Allen says investigators 
hounded him to it, but if he was inno- 
cent he would have come forward and 
vindicated himself.—pDavip 
ORANGEVILLE, ONT 


HOLMES, 


M That is one of the most courageous 
things | have seen for a long time 
Ralph Allen admitting in cold, black 
print that he once voted Communist.— 
STAN OBODIAC, YORKTON, SASK 

Hurrah! for Allen for putting into 
such forceful words what the vast major- 
ity of intelligent Canadians are thinking. 
—JOAN BLACK, PEMBROKE, ONT. ¥& 
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6-WAY BABY CARRIAGE 


DESIGNED FOR THE 
AUTOMOBILE AGE 


Lbogd- Fler rubber 


springing absorbs vibration 
and sound—providesa 
floating ride 


Use it 6 Ways! 


1. As a baby carriage with all 
Lioyd features of quality 
As a two-way auto bed 

. As a two-way stroller 

. As an auto seat 

. As a bassinette 

. As a high chair 


CHOICE OF 8 MODELS 
16 COLOUR COMBINATIONS 


WritenowforFREEbooklet / 
describing Lloyd 6-way /> 
Carriages—or send 25¢ 
for your copy of "What's 
in a Name" (free book- 
let enclosed). A big 
help in naming baby. 
Dept. Mi 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
Orillia, Ontario 
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“"VASELINE’ is o registered trademark” 


Like Walking 
on Pillows: 


Dr. Scholl’s 
Air -Pillo 
INSOLES 


Made of soft 
LATEX FOAM 


Perforated 
Ventilated 


Make Any Shoe an Air-Cushioned, 
Air-Ventilated Shoe. 


1. Relieve Painful Callouses, Tenderness. 

2. Give Feet Soft Bed to Rest Upon—Ease 
Pressure on Nerves of Feet. 

3. Perforated, Ventilated to Help Keep Feet Dry 
and Maintain Foot Health. 

Try this modern miracle of walking ease 

| that air-cushions your feet from toe to heel 
Get a pair today. At Drug, Shoe, 5- 10¢ 
Stores and Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort® Shops 


D' Scholls AUR-PILLO Insoles 
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te frankly, | 


never believed that Macmillan 


d ever achieve so much in so short a time” 


seeking jobs as golf-club secre- 
One moment they were arrayed 
Solomon in all his glory and the 
moment they were interviewing 
ttees of long-handicap golfers. 
cmillan is a romanticist but he is 

sentimentalist. Like his crofter 
father he knows that there are the 
table laws of change that cannot 
sregarded. In a nuclear age one 
have a nuclear mind and nuclear 
ons. If there is going to be a war 
st not be fought with either the 
s or the weapons of the previous 


efore it is accepted that in the 

ind cordial atmosphere of Ber- 
the President and the Prime Min- 
talked with the frankness of real- 
nd old friends. They were com 
in Cairo during the Hitler wat 
they are comrades in the diplomatic 

of today 

And now for a moment we shall leave 
M illan and turn to President Eisen- 
who ts. theoretically the most 


Prediction 
| h | rake and hoe, and I work and 


\ I sprinkle seeds in the richest soil, 
M rass will be poor—lIt will burn and 


Ch 


ength of the grass in the sidewalk 


Leonard k. Schiff. 


ful man in the world. No one who 
een or heard the President could 
© warmed by his humanity and 

ness Yet growing 
that history will once more record 


there is a 


protessional soldier seldom suc- 
when he exchanges his uniform 
the black jacket and pin-stripe trous- 
t the politician. 

You will agree with me that there is 
ilrer political columnist than Walter 
pmann, but let me quote from his 
column in the Paris edition of 

the New York Herald Tribune 


\lthough I have not encountered it 
yself, there is obviously wide anti- 
‘merican feeling. There is, on the 
ther hand, a big distaste for the man- 
rs and the bearing of Americans 
iveling abroad or talking to the 
world. The comforts and the 
veniences of the American way of 
ire popular, but the talk that goes 
them, be it from tourists, itiner- 
congressmen, or other officials, 1s 
nitely unpopular. 
there is in the anti-American feel- 
a general disillusionment with 
There 
extraordinary lack of confidence 
Secretary Dulles. There is a gen- 
underlying anxiety that the fate 
Europe should so much depend 


\ 


ident Eisenhower himself 


n them. The feeling seems to be 
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unanimous, as one learns not only in 
private conversation but also in blunt 
correspondence in the responsible 
European press that the President. is 
a tired man, living in a kind of semi- 
retirement 


It may be that Lippmann does not 
share the political views of the Republi- 
can Party and the President but in this 
Same article he gives it as his view that 
the fast-developing plan for the Common 
European Market is largely due to the 
growing distrust of American foreign 
policy. In fact, he partly attributes the 
warmth of the Queen's reception in 
France to this new sense of European 
solidarity 

No man can command the stars in 
their courses but it would seem that in 
his short months of supreme office Mac 
millan has replaced Eisenhower as the 
dominating spokesman of the Western 
world. If this is true, or even if it be 
only for a time, it is an astonishing pet 
sonal achievement. 

Quite frankly I never believed that 
Macmillan could achieve so much in so 
short a time and, although | have known 
him since the comradeship of the First 
War, I never thought that he possessed 
such powers of intellect spirit.: In 
fact, during his brief spell as foreign 
secretary his one big speech was riddled 
with cliches, and after his year as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer there was no 
suggestion that he had earned a monu- 
ment in a public square 

Then how can we explain that at this 
hour in the world’s history, when Brit 
iin Is classed as a second-rate power, he 
has become the undisputed spokesman 
of the Western world? The answer is 
that, like Churchill, he understands the 
inherent greatness of the ordinary man 
and realizes that even in this era of 
sclentific horror the spirit: is” stronger 
than the weapons of war 

We need not argue the rights or 
wrongs of Suez but Eden’s action, which 
had the full support 
brought back the 
France and Britain. Nor do we need a 


of Macmillan, 
warm alliance of 
reminder of the historic success of the 
Queen's visit to that lovely country 
France is vibrant today. The scars of 
endless wars are upon her fair land but 
the fears and vacillations and humilia 
tions that almost broke her spirit during 
the Hitler period are thrust behind her 
And now Macmillan brings Western 
Germany into the Federation of Free 
Europe. These are tremendous events 
History is being made before our eyes 
No longer do we allow the forces of 
right to drowse in the sun while the 
forces of tyranny threaten the freedom 
of the body, the spirit and the mind. 
Macmillan is saying to his colleagues 
that communism is a form of philosophy 
and armed strength and that we must 
see to it that the free world is superior 
in both. He is giving practical expres- 
sion to the old adage of peace through 
strength 
More than that I believe that Mac- 
millan realizes that the Western world 
cannot look for leadership to the United 
States of America To the civilized 
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When mowing the lawn has put you 
vour immediate future can be ¢ 
contented with Labatt'’s Crystal Lager 


Better than ever, Crystal ts relaxin 


flavour, its clear, clean-tasting sparkle 
you up in a jiffy, change you tr 
wilting wearin to an all-over fre 


For cooling refreshment... 


. LOOK INTO CRYSTAL 


Nature’s biggest ocean show-off, the 
porpoise, gives hours of entertainment to 
those who see him in action. Travelling in 
family groups, they delight in jumping high 
out of the water, and skimming gracefully 
over the waves. But behind the porpoise’s 
antics lies a serious nature in providing for 
each other's needs. The air-breathing 
porpoise, when wounded by his enemies, 
would normally drown, but two others 
support it above the surface until it regains 
its strength while the rest of the group ward 
off repeated attacks. When older porpoises 
lose their agility, other members of the family 
provide them with food and protection 


Facts prove that people on the verge of 
drowning have been saved and even brought 
to shore by the porpoise’s rescue technique. 
Facts also prove that you too can protect 
your family today and provide for your 
own later years with Crown’Life’s exclu- 


Crown Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


delightful 
may save you 


sive, low-cost Special Premium Endowment 


which gives your family protection if they 
need it...or all your money back at 65 
if they don’t... Plus, a profit on your 
investment. 


For example—if you are a young man 30 
years of age: 

Annual Deposit $ 109.05 
immediate Family Protection of 5,000.00 
If you live to 65 (return of all premiums) 3,816.75 
Plus accumulated dividends* 1,505.00 
Total return of premiums and dividends 5,321.75 
OR a lifetime monthly income of 36.56 
OR Cash at 65 (including 

accumulated dividends) 
Plus $5,000 at 85 (or death if sooner) 


1,795.00 


Sce how you can have more money to spend 
today yet more money to have tomorrow. 
Send in this coupon now! 


1 To: CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Toronto, Ontario 

Please send me, without obligation, full 
details regarding Crown Life's Special 
Premium Endowment, 


POMS. 
Address........ 
Province..... 


(Please print ‘all information) 
*Dividends based on current scale, not guaranteed, 
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world the strength of America is in 
what she is, not in what she does, and 
only a fool would deny that the very 
existence of America is of supreme im- 
portance to the non-Communist world 

It was inevitable that as the Anglo- 
French dream of a united Western Eur- 
ope took form there would be a cry 
from such strong-hearted men as Lord 
Beaverbrook that the Mother Country 
was being false to her own family and 
her own soul. We need the voice and 
the robust patriotism of the Beaver 
brooks of this world, but we cannot cling 
to a dream that has faded with the dawn 
of reality 

Britain can no longer police the world 
Britain can no longer guarantee the se 
curity of her scattered empire except by 
t powerful European and American 
partnership. There is no other way of 
containing the threat of communism 

But how stands Macmillan with his 
own people at home? What will the 
pacifist Liberal voter have to say to 
the government's determination to go on 
with the testing of the hydrogen bomb? 
What will the old-age pensioners, the 
ex-service pensioners and hard 
pressed middle classes of Britain say to 
the decision to encourage the surtax 
payer? Surely when the next general 
election takes place the people will de 
mand the dismissal of a government that 
acts first and then explains 

Macmillan is an intellectual but above 
all he ts a realist. Thus he dropped from 
his government Mr. Antony Head who. 
as secretary of state for war, had the 
job of organizing the Suez expedition 
Nor did he hesitate to give senior office 
to Duncan Sandys in spite of the fact 
that Sandys had separated from his wife 
who ts Churchill's daughter 

He chose Peter Thorneycroft as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer although the 
Beaverbrook press had been demanding 
his dismissal for years, and he did not 
bat an eyelid when the mighty Lord 
Salisbury threw himself overboard and 
was sunk without trace 

No wonder old Sir Winston waddles 
into the Chamber and takes his seat just 
beneath the gangway to see what Mac 
the Knife is going to do next. Macmil 
lan was an unrepentant rebel in the 
years of indecision before Munich but 
Churchill gave him a big war job as 
soon as he, Churchill, became prime 
minister 

It is not to be wondered that Hugh 
Gaitskell, the leader of the socialist op 
position, gazes across no man’s land at 
Macmillan and wonders when or if the 
Prime Minister will overplay his hand 
The years are weary, the years are long 
and Gaitskell’s star is waning An 
thony Eden was brought down in health 
and power by his gamble. Gaitskell still 
leads the opposition but, because of his 
furious attacks on Eden, it is not im- 
aginable that he will ever be prime min 
ister. Such are the casualties and the 
caprices of political warfare 

In this London Letter I have en- 
deavored to give a picture of the British 
political scene and, to a wider extent, 
the world scene. If I have not mention- 
ed Canada it is not: because of indiffer- 
ence or in any feeling of criticism. As 
an expatriate | am strictly neutral in the 
matter of Canadian politics—neutral 
against Mr. St. Laurent. 

The historical fact is that the world 
is moving into a period of crisis and 
opportunity, but for once the democratic 
powers are ready and armed. East and 
West. yellow and white. freedom and 
Communism—the battle is joined but if 
we keep strong in arms and firm in pur- 
pose this may be a war that can be won 
without a battle. 


MACLIE 


CANADA’S INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


@ These schools are non-profit educa- 
tional trusts working with their in- 
dividual Provincial Departments of 
Education 


e Small classes make personal attention 
and supervision possible for each boy 


e Emphasis is laid on hard work, good 
habits and high standards 


e Religious teaching and opportunity for 
daily worship are provided 

e Every boy who is able takes part in 
games and activities. All boys lead a 
vigorous and useful life 


For further information write 
to the Headmasters 
of the schools listed below 
All are members of 
Canadian Headmasters’ Association 


Appleby College, Oakville, Ont 


Asht College, Ottawa, Ont 

Bishop's College School, Lennoxville, Que 
Hillfield School (Day), Hamilton, Ont 

Kir s College School, Windsor, N.S 
Lakefield Preparatory School, Lakefield, Ont 
Lower Canada College, Montreal, Que 
Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont 

Ridley College, St. Catharines, Ont 
Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, N.B 
St. Andrew's College, Aurora, Ont 

St. George's School, Vancouver, B.C 


St. John's-Ravenscourt, Winnipeg, Man 
Shawnigan Lake School, Shawnigan Lake, B.C 
Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont 
University School, Victoria, B.C 

Upper Canada College, Toronto, Ontario 
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Canadian Institute of Science & Technology 
Limited, 504 Garden Building, 

263 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont 
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IN THE EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


Notman’s eighty-year-old photo still tells the story of Sous le Cap. 


The narrowest street 


We dug this drawing out of Pic- 
turesque Canada (circa 1882) be- 
cause we think it shows how very 
little the continent's narrowest 
Street has changed over the gener- 
ations. Franklin Arbuckle’s cover 
painting of Sous le Cap, made a 
summer or so ago, bears it an un- 
canny resemblance even to the 
children with the hoop 

We recalled that William Not- 
man had also photographed Sous 
le Cap eighty years ago and we 
pulled out the picture from the 
Notman collection. It, too, might 
have been taken last year 

Sous le Cap is almost three hun 
fred years old and a tourist mec 
a. barely wide enough to let a 
nodern car traverse it. Some of 
the old walls probably go back to 
the seventeenth century, although 
the buildings are post-1759 (when 
1¢ Lower Town was pretty well 
lown and burned.to bits before 
the capture of Quebec). 
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The street lies in the oldest part 
of Quebec City, in the same area 
where the old fur-trade warehous- 
es and Champlain’s house stood 
Originally it was caught between 
rock and river which explains why 
its so narrow. The houses on the 
left of the cover painting rested 
on the very lip of a ledge that 
dropped to the water: the houses 
on the right are built against the 
high rock. Today. reclaimed land 
separates the street by some dis- 
tance from the river 

In the seventeenth century this 
Was an important thoroughfare, 
the only outlet from the Lower 
Town to the thickly populated St 
Roch district. And more than this 
it led, and still leads, to La Cano- 
terie (canoe beach) which today 
represents the old shoreline of the 
St. Lawrence. Here the traders 
and Jesuit missionaries beached 
their canoes and walked up Sous 
le Cap to Lower Town 


If you've ever wondered about 
gout, you'll enjoy the article on 
page 22. The author really knows 
her subject for her husband, Dr. 
Wallace Graham, is one of the 
world’s leading specialists on ar 
thritis and rheumatism And 
if Robert Duffy is a new name to 
you, you might recall that he’s the 
Globe and Mail Quebec corres 
pondent who first broke the story 
of the two priests who took such a 
hard look at Quebec's political 
morals last fall. The article about 
Jean Drapeau on page 15 is his 
first for Maclean's 


NOW! You can 


iron on an 


Now you can enjoy an entirely new and becter way 
of ironing with the Sunbeam Steam or Dry Iron. 
Makes every ironing job easier, faster and assures 
better results. Make sure you get the Steam or Dry 
Iron that gives you an all over cushion of rolling 


steam—Sunbeam! 
THUMB-TIP Sunbeam ordinary 


CONTROL Exclusive iron 
Steam Flow 
Easy Vents 
to-see 
See 
how Sunt eam's 
Exclusive Steam Flow 
to-set : 
, Vents give you an even, 
Always complete distribution 
comfortably Hi 
aa of rolling, penetrating 


steam to form an all 
over cushion for faster, 
better ironing in fewer 
strokes. 


e Hot in 30 seconds 
e Steam in two minutes 
e Weighs only 3 Ibs. net 


FASTER HEATING 


NEW! 


Poy Weighs 


only 
two Ibs. 

So easy to 
handle. 


Faster 

heating. 
““' Hot in 20 
seconds. 


Easy-to-set 
thumb-tip 
control — 
select 
correct 
temperature 
for any fabric. 
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WOW! Iron easier and faster with less effort! 
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Car owners who care 
get years-ahead Quaker State 
to keep engines like new. 


If you want your car—old or new—to deliver 
peak performance mile after mile, always ask for 
Quaker State Motor Oil. 

Quaker State is the years-ahead motor oil with 
superior lubricating qualities, cleansing action, 
and engine protection. Skillfully refined only from 
finest Pennsylvania oil stocks, Quaker State is 
scientifically blended and fortified with modern 
chemical additives to lubricate better, keep engines 


cleaner, last longer. It lets you drive with con- 


fidence and pleasure. 
[n every state it’s Quaker State for quality! 


Always ask for it by name. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 


For whom the Bell tolls 


Municipal, provincial and even federal 
government departments are warily 
watching the spread of the premium craze 
across the country’s retailing horizon, 
and we want to squelch one disturbing 
rumor before it gets started. In Ottawa 
recently a woman entered the Bell Tele- 
phone business office to pay her bill and 
didn't notice that as she handed bill and 
cheque over to the cashier a strip of Blue 
Chip stamps was tucked between them. 
The clerk discovered them and in hand- 
ing back a receipt said, “Thank you, mad- 
am, and here are your Blue Chip stamps.” 
The customer exclaimed excitedly, “You 
mean the Bell is giving these out, too?” 


and rushed off to spread the good news. 


* * 


The Point Ellice bridge in Victoria, 
B.C., is just two lanes wide and there- 
fore a regular rush-hour bottleneck. A 
local motorist tells us he knew he was 
in for big trouble on the way home the 
other night when he found himself fol- 
lowing 4 woman driver who drove slow- 
ly onto the bridge and managed to sidle 
her way right into the centre of the road. 
The incredible climax came when she 
stopped bang in the middle of the bridge, 
got out with a large brown parcel in het 
arms, walked deliberately to the railing 
and tossed it over. And then she stood 
there a moment, peering down to be sure 
it sank, before driving innocently away, 
as if she hadn't just pushed a hundred 
fellow motorists to the brink of madness 


* * 


Handy household hint for summer: A 
woman in Oakville, Ont., uses her 


Vac- 


— L 


| 


uum cleaner on her lawn to gobble 1 
all the fluffy white dandelion tops 


P 


* * * 


There's a home-economics expert em- 
ployed by the poultry industry who goes 
about central Ontario giving mouthwater- 
ing demonstrations of new ways to cook 
poultry and eggs. But a traveling ex- 
pert can't keep up with everything that’s 
new and at a recent performance near 
Hannon, Ont., she had just started to 
beat up an egg for some lovely concoc- 
tion when a housewife in the audience 
called out, “Wait a minute—it won't stif- 
fen in a plastic bowl.” It didn’t, either. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous 
scene. No contributions can be returned. 
481 University 


Justice is still being administered in 
Cape Breton, N.S., but it was quite a 
struggle there for a week or so. Recently 
the jailer at Glace Bay was told that due 
to overcrowding, any time all forty-eight 
cells were occupied and a_ forty-ninth 
prisoner arrived, he was to let somebody 
else go. Meanwhile at nearby Baddeck 
a man charged with murder received a 


summons for jury duty at a pending su 
preme-court session at which his own 
case was slated to be the only one on the 


docket 


* * * 


Civilization finally poked a Celluloid 
finger into the far northern Saskatchewan 
settlement of Stanley Mission with the 
presentation of the community's first 
commercial movie. There are only five 
white adults in the settlement and_ the 
one who launched this entertainment en 
terprise decided that a western epic called 
The King of Dodge City would be a 
likely bet to interest the Cree Indians 
who would be his chief customers. The 
film was a sellout, not only the first night 
but every night for six nights, and to the 
same audience. When the weekly plane 
arrived without the replacement film that 
had been ordered, Dodge City ran for 
another week and six more sellouts. The 
third week the troubled showman cut the 
admission price from 45 cents to 35, 
and Dodge City rolled on to what Vari 
ety would call big repeat biz. After it 
had been screened 27 times a plane fi- 
nally brought the next attraction. The lo- 
cal movie fans were still plunking down 
their 35 cents to see the western, the 
exhibitor told the pilot, though he con 
fessed they were showing signs of rest 
lessness between the gunfights 


* * 
Advertisement by a desperate pet 
owner, in the Victoria Colonist: “Pups 


for sale, $10. Mother small cocker 
father a dog.” 


anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine. 


Ave., Toronto. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, JUNE 22, Us 
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In British Columbia 


THREE MILES LIKE 


Beautiful country to drive through, British 
Columbia. You come upon breath-taking vis 
tas—like this one in Fraser Canyon —at almost 
every turn in the road. 

Beautiful, ves. But rugged country to push 
a highway through. Because of the heavy 
proportion of rock work, highway construc 
tion in British Columbia runs especially high 
$350,000 per mile in terrain like that above. 

Yet, the highwavs must go through. The 
province's expanding economy must be served ; 
dangerous roads must be improved or relocated 

lo date, under British Columbia's prog 
sive roads program, some 310 miles of the 


Canada Highway have been completed 


Caterpillar Dealers in Canada: 


I H Fir I & pr ( Ltd 
Vancouver; ALBERTA, Union Tractor Ltd., Calgary ; MA OBA 
I Equipment Co., Ltd., Winnipeg: N1 BRUNSWICK 
Frede Newt an 
mer Compa Limite 
S Son & M I i 
hers Limited, I le, T 
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THIS ARE WORTH A MILLION DOLLARS! 


Other important projects under wav include 
the reconstruction and relocation of the Cariboo 
Highway, which has been rebuilt for a distance 
of 135 miles, and a cutoff from Christina Lake 
to Kinnaird, which will eliminate the trouble 
some 40-mile Cascade run 

But cutting roads through virgin wilderness 
is not the only probl m \utomobile registra 
tion has been growing tremendously. It now 
stands at 450,000— roughly 


Ne car for every 
three persons in the province This has meant 
increasing traffic congestion in Vancouver and 
other urban centers New roads to re lieve the 


Situation ar being built. More are 1n the 


Because of the unusually high cost per mile 


has a high price tag \bout $300 million must 
he spent on provincial roads during the next 
five years alone. But every single one of these 
dollars will be carefully pent in the sure 
knowledg that good roads save far more than 
they COSst in live time and money he re and 


throughout Canada 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


CATERPILLAR 


Registered Trade Mark 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS +» MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Whatever happened to those high button shoes? 


Well, they disappeared with the heavy 
drapes, the gas lights, the drab wallpaper 
and the old style piano. Why? Because 
progress and the desire for a more com- 
fortable way of life overtook them, with 
the result that today women are wearing 
fine, lightweight shoes for sports, dress 
and casual wear. 


This development of the modern shoe 


could not have come about without syn- 


thetic rubber and its allied products. 


Today synthetic rubber permits manu- 


facturers to produce better products at a 


lower cost... synthetic rubber 


is better—that’s why half 


of all new rubber 


used in Canada is... 


POLYMER 
CORPORATION | 
UMITED 


SARNIA 
CANADA 


Registered trade mark 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 


SARNIA 


CANADA 
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